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In the “ hot and piping days” of the first Plantagenet, 
lived, as is well known, that prince of archers, Robin 
Hood; whose well-feathered shafts were aimed with 
as little ceremony against the lordly prior of St. Mary’s, 
as against the fat bucks of Barnsdale and Sherewood 
forests. At the same period also, lived Sir Philip 
Murdach, the renowned sheriff of Nottingham, immor- 
talized in ballad and legend, for having been more 
successful in maintaining the king’s prerogatives in 
that good town, than in the wooded domains by which 
it was environed. Now the “proude sherifle” had 
entrusted to his care and guardianship, the daughter of 
his noble cousin, Sir Gilbert Marsh; a knight who 
possessed, as he well merited, the reputation of being 
a better soldier than he was a subject; seeing, that 
upon the first breaking out of the civil wars, between 
Henry the Second and his ingrate sons, he had joined 
himself to the party of the latter, and at the time of 
our tale, he was, with the young princes, Henry, 
Geoffroi, and Richard, at the court of the French 
monarch. 

Alice Marsh was as pretty a maid, and as cheerful 
as you would meet with in a summer day’s ramble, 
through any county in this fair realm, not even ex- 
cepting Lancashire itself, where—as we know to our 
cost—pretty maidens most abound. She had been 
blessed by Nature with 


“ A merry eye—a cherry lip, 
A passing pleasing tongue;” 
and there was a lightness and buoyancy in her gait, 
which showed she had been a stranger to those sor- 
tows and disappointments which oppress the soul, and 
darken the sunny horizon of youth. Moreover, heaven 
had favoured her with as lovely a set of features as 
ever entered into the formation of even an English 
countenance. Her hair was black as the raven’s 
wing, and the glances of her eyes were keen enough 
to penetrate the heart of the stoutest knight, though 
cased in breastplate of steel! 

Now the sheriff had a son of nearly the same age 
as our fair heroine, an honest, sprightly youth, who 
spent most of his time in protecting his father’s deer, 
or else in listening to his sage judgments in the town- 
hall of Nottingham; for he looked upon his sire as “a 
second Daniel,” and even aspired one day to inherit 
his scarlet cloak. Between this son and his gentle 
ward, Sir Philip Murdach had long ago, in his own 
hind, formed “a happy union.” But princes have 
told us, “ we cannot control our affections;” and Mas- 
ter Walter, of Nottingham, took it into his head very 
early in life to fall in love with a daughter of the 
chief ranger of an adjoining forest. Fortunately this 
was but a boy’s attachment, and, in obedience to the 
prudential whispers of his sire, and the solemn moni- 
tions of his lady-mother, was soon given up, and he 
turned his whole attention seriously and earnestly to 
press a lover's suit with the blithesome Alice Marsh. 

Matters were in precisely this situation, when late 
one evening, there rode a young and gallant knight— 
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your knights of old were necessarily gallant—into the 
ancient town of Nottingham ; and, notwithstanding the 
fame of the King’s Head for “pipes of Sack and butts 
of Claret,” he passed by that renowned hostelry, and 
proceeded direct to the mansion of the sheriff fair 
and goodly-looking fabric. Here he found an hearty 
English welcome, and partook of his host's substantial 
hospitality, sans cost, and sans expense. But not con- 
tent, as an honest man he should have been, with 
satisfying his hunger with the best of the land, and 
resting his wearied limbs upon a feather-bed, he, quite 
reckless of its consequences, actually fell in love with 
the daughter of Sir Gilbert Marsh —nay, what is more, 
he persisted in declaring his attachment, and even 
went so far as to swear eternal fealty and knight- 
service to the gentle Alice, whom he thereby acknow- 
ledged as the true and only lady of his love: and so 
well did he employ the short period of his visit, that, 
at his departure, he received from the maid a pretty 
bracelet, in token, it may be presumed, of her readi- 
ness to acknowledge him as her sworn champion, in 
bower and battle field. Who the noble stranger was, 
or whence he came, could not then be ascertained, 
since he refused to disclose the secret of his name; 
for which, indeed, he was to be praised; sceing that, 
according to his own account, he had but very re- 
cently been admitted into the order ef knighthood, 
and was even then in quest of his first adventure; 
being of course ignorant how it might terminate. He 
deemed it therefore neither prudent nor becoming to 
reveal his name, until he should have achieved some 
enterprise calculated to confer honour thereupon. 

“ Call me,” quoth he, “ the Knight of the Wounded 
Hart, since such is the cognj e on my pennon and 
on my shield :’—perhaps a e had another reason 


for saying so, and was willing to . 
“ Moralize two meanings in one wor” e 

But whoever he might be, his entertainers felt assured 
that he was as brave ard honourable a chevalier as 
ever girt himself in the panoply of war; the which, 
courteous reader, thou wilt thyself perceive when we 
have advanced a little farther with the history of his 
“ Lyfe and Atchievements.” 

Now it chanced that our hero was on his way to 
join the puissant army, then on the eve of embarkation 
for Normandy, in order to repel the invasion of Lewis; 
and on leaving Nottingham, his route lay through the 
royal and thickly wooded parks of Sherewood. The 
day was hot and sultry, and he was right glad to 
escape from the scorching rays of the sun, and tu travel 
beneath the shade*of elm, and beech, and towering 
oak. He was moreover delighted with the rich pros- 
pects before him, and while he enjoyed the freshness 
of the breeze, which played with the deep green 
foliage of summer, his active fancy pictured to his 
mind the happy day when he should return, crowned 
with the conqueror’s laurels, having had the point of 
his pennon torn off, and his name exalted to honour. 
His pleasant reverie was, however, broken in a short 
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time, by the shrill echoes of a bugle-horn. Reining 
in his steed, he prepared himself for the anticipated 
attack—At the same time, he surmised the sounds 
which he had heard proceeded from the horn of some 
of the bold companions of the outlawed earl of Hunt- 
ingdon; for he had not lived all his life in the “ north 
countree” without hearing of the fame of that noble 
peer, and of his archers good. His surmise was right. 
The invisible forester again 
“ Put his horn to his mouth, 
And blew blasts two or three, 
And four and twenty bowmen bold, 
Came leaping over the Lee.” 


“Oh yield thee, Sir Knight!” exclaimed the fore- 
most of the company, while his fellows stooped to take 
aim with their arrows keen, a cloth-yard long. 

“ And prithee, bold knave, who art thou, that thou 
thus commandest a true knight to yield?” inquired the 
traveller; at the same time placing his lance in its rest, 
and adjusting himself for the rencontre. 

“ Ay, marry! an thou wouldst know, Sir Knight, 
we be free rangers of merry Sherewood, and were we 
to cry ‘ Yield,’ to the king's highness, I trow he would 
not risk disobedience—To the mark, my merry men!” 

At the word, the archers let fly their shafts, which 
the Knight of the Wounded Hart felt rattle against his 
helmet and mail; and but for his breastplate and shield, 
he had certainly paid dear for his intrusion into the 
green-wood domains of bold Robin a Hood; and ere 
he had time to clap spurs into his steed, half a score 
of stout yeomen started from the underwood, and 
seized fast hold of his courser’s bridle. A violent 
scuffle ensned ; but with the help of their companions, 
the assailants succeeded in unhorsing the knight, who, 
thereupon, was forthwith conducted into the presence 
of the monarch of the gay green-wood. 

“Who have we here, my merry men?” inqvired 
the hero of ballad and romance;—* By our blessed 
Lady! as comely a knight and proper, as ye shall meet 
with at midsummer, "(wixt this and Barnsdale: ay, and 
as stout of heart too, I warrant me, as ye have had to 
tussle with this many a day.—Gramercy, my litile 
yeoman, but thou hast stained thy last new mantle 
with the king’s dye, the which, as thou art true liege- 
man and subject, thou shalt answer for before the 
proud sheriff of Nottingham!” 

“ An it so turn out, my master,” replied little John, 
“ we shall hold it fair, to make this gentle pay our fine; 
for, by the gray cowl ther Tuck! "twas his good 
sword worked the J an there be treason in the 
matter; and so, my gallant knight, unless thou lovest 
th® stou® bow and quarter-staff of Little John better 
thap thy courtesy and knighthood, thou wilt tell into 
his mantle one hundred marks, in good and honest 
coins; for marry, thou must not expect to leave the gay 
green-wood, till thou hast paid fair ransom.” 

“ Ransom!” exclaimed our hero—* talk ye of ran- 
som, knaves! by St. George, an I give ye other marks 
for ransom than those of the lance and sword, ye will 
fare better at our expense, than we intend ye should 
do.” 

“ Hola, my gallant! thou talkest boldly, by our Lady; 
so prithee come on to the proof, and bear thyself 
puissantly; or thou wilt find corslet and habergeon 
sorry defence against the sword of Robin Ilood!” ex- 
claimed that merry forester, as he drew forth his brand, 
and placed himself in a pesture of attack. The Knight 
of the Wounded Hart was not slow to answer the call, 
and a stout and determined conflict immediately en- 
sued. At every pass, his green-coated companions 
cheered the noble outlaw; but he found he had a more 
skilful antagonist to contend with than he was prepared 
just then to meet; and, after giving and taking many 
a down stroke and thrust, he proposed a cessation of 
arms, w whick his generous foe readily consented. 





“ By our Lady,” quoth the hero of Lockesley, “ but 
I did not think thou couldst give and take so evenly, 
But I should be sorry to harm so valiant a soldier; 
nay, an it were but for the sake of thy sword-arm 
alone, I could wish thee one of Robin's fellows, and a 
freeman of merry Sherewood; for, I trow too, from the 
dainty device on thy buckler, thou canst draw a long 
bow with the best of us—Yet, maugre the good Opi- 
nion I have of thy skill and cunning, I'll wager ten 
crowns, against the secret o’ thy name,I strike the 
mark first!” 

“ Agreed, Sir Archer!” replied the knight; and 
accordingly he threw down his sword and shield, and 
took off his baldric and his gauntlets, lest they should 
in any way impede the free use of his arms. Robin 
called for his bow, and commanded Little John to give 
his to their opponent; to whom he also gave half a 
dozen good arrows from his own sheaf. The distances 
having been measured, the outlaw shot first, and struck 
the imer circle of the target. The knight proved not 
so successful, but still made a very fair hit. Robin's 
second shot went farther off the mark than the first, 
while the arrow of his rival was lodged in the bull's 
eye! 

“Thy crowns are mine, bold yeoman!” said the 
wearer of the. helm and corslet: and he held out his 
hand to receive the wager; but Robin was surprised, 
seeming as if more unwilling to acknowledge himself 
beaten, than to part with his crowns. He eyed the 
stranger attentively from head to heel, and then with 
a look of peculiar shrewdness observed, 

“ By the blessed Mary! but thou art a better bow- 
man than I trow often puts on the panoply of knight- 
hood; and never did I see so true an aim in one of 
gentle blued; except in Aubrey, son of Earl de Vere, 
and foster-brother of bold Rebin Hood.” 

“So then, Fitzooth, this steel array, though proof 
against thy sword and quarter-staff, is not against the 
glances of thine eyes. Well, well, thou hast a gallant 
soul, and though thy evil stars forbid us now to enter- 
tain thee, as in days of old—despite the hue and ery 
of outlawry here in the green-weod, thou art still my 
brother; so there’s the gloveless hand, brave Earl of 
Huntingdon!” 

“ A forfeit, a forfeit, Sir Knight!” shouted out Friar 
Tuck, “ for thou hast broken the laws of Sherewood 
Forest, in calling Robin Hood, the Earl of Hunting- 
don!” 

“ Well, honest knave, if it be so, let the forfeit be 
paid out of the ten crowns I won but now at butts 
frorn thy master,” rejoined the Lord Aubrey de Vere— 
“but I must on, my yeomen, for urgent matters will 
not let me tarry even in such good and honest com- 
pany :” 

“ Nay, but thou shalt not depart, Sir Knight, from 
Sherewood parks,” added the prince of outlaws, “ ere 
thou hast eaten of the royal venison; for it must never 
be told of Robin Hood, that he met his brother in the 
free forest, and gave him not a forester’s welcome. 
Away then, my true archers, and bring us the fattest 
buck ye can find for the nonce; and may we never 
taste the king's deer again, if we are not merry to-day 
—so, hey for the green-wood bower!” 

The Knight of the Wounded Hart was fain to ac- 
company the careless revellers to their leafy covert in 
the most retired part of the forest, where in due time 
a rich and dainty repast was served up; nor was there 
any lack of good ale and sack, with spiced wines fit 
for the flagons and palates of princes. The Lord Au- 
brey quaffed of the latter till he became “ hail fellow 
well met!” with the heroes of the merry green-wood; 
and, in the fullness of his heart, he revealed to his 
foster-brother how that he had become enamoured of 
the ward of the Sheriff of Nottingham, the fair Alice 
Marsh; and how that he had likewise become her 
sworn champion in bower and battle-field. “ But,” 
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continued he, “I fear me the maiden will be forced 
by her guardian to give her hand to his son Walter, 
ere I return to claim her plighted troth!” 

“ Have ye no fear on that score,” replied the hero 
of Lockesley, “ for should any one lead thy ladye-love 
to the shrine, he shall e’en pay a higher price for his 
bride than he reckons upon. If the damsel hath 
plighted troth to thee, Sir Knight, be sure she shall 
not be forced to wed even the king’s son!” 

“ Well then, bold archer, I leave her to thy watci- 
ful care and guardianship:—but the day wears, and 
we have far to go ere the bright sun goes down: so thy 
hand, my gallant brother, and—fare well :—Gramercy, I 
had well nigh forgotten the wager I won—ten crowns, 
barring the forfeit claimed by thy father confessor :— 
Fair reckoning, ye know, makes fair friends!” 

By command of his master, Little John counted into 
the knight’s extended hand nine and a half good silver 
crowns; not, however, without hoping that Fortune 
would one day oblige the receiver to make a double 
restitution. His steed and trappings were also restored ; 
and the Knight of the Wounded Hart proceeded on 
his journey, being accompanied to the outskirts of the 
wood by his generous foster-brother, and the green- 
coated rangers of merry Sherewood Forest. 

Journeying with all diligence, he gained the port 
where the troops, destined by Richard de Lucy, guar- 
dian of the realm, for the reinforcement of King Henry’s 
army, then on its march to relieve Vernuil, were wait- 
ing a favourable breeze to waft them to the coast of 
Normandy; and, having ranged himself under the 
banner of the Duke of Gloster, in a few days he had 
the pleasure of mingling with the veteran knights and 
barons bold of the royal forces, and of displaying his 
pennon on the battle-field. By an artifice of the 
French monarch, Henry failed of relieving Verneuil, 
and was fain to satisfy himself with wreaking his ven- 
geance on the rear-guard of Lewis’s retreating hosts. 

From Verneuil, the king proceeded to the siege of 
Dol, behind the walls of which place the rebel earls 
of Chester and Fougeres were entrenched, and bade 
defiance to the arms of England. For awhile they 
defended themselves with success; but vere ultimately 
dliged to capitulate. 

Now it chanced, that on the morning of the surren- 
der, ere yet the sun had looked forth on the creation, 
and while besiegers and besieged seemed alike inat- 
tentive to the duties of attack or defence, that a com- 
pany of horsemen sallied from the town, evidently with 
the intention of forcing their way through the enemy's 
army. The knight who led them forth was a stal- 
wart-looking chief, distinguished from his companions 
more by his stature than by any outward insignia of 
command or superiority ; though his port and carriage 
bespoke him to be a gallant and a gentle cavalier. 
Immediately upon the appearance of these warriors, 
the trumpet of the picquet guard summoned to arms 
the chivalry of England; among the furemest of whom 
appeared the Knight of the Wounded Hart. Vaulting 
into his saddle, he spurred on his steed to encounter 
the giant warrior, who paused not to receive him, but 
continued on his carcer until the lance of his assailant 
reminded him of his danger. Then turning to repel 
the attack, he rushed upon his adversary, shouting, 
“Soho, mad stripling! and deemest thou thy puny arm 
can injure knight like me?” The spears of either 
hero were shivered in the first onset; and the beaming 
faulchion flashed on the sight with the rapidity of light- 
ing, and seemed scarce less destructive. The fight was 
long and obstinate; yet a more chivalrous encounter 
Withal had seldom been witnessed upon battle-field: 
at last, however, the sword of the stalwart soldier 
broke; whereupon the lord of the Wounded Hart, 
Seizing his courser’s rein, cried aloud, “ Yield thee, 
Sir Knight, rescue or no rescue!” but as the words 
escaped his lips, an arrow from the town pierced the 














chest of his 6wn steed, which plunged and kicked, 
and, regardless of curb or bridle-bit, galloped off inte 
the midst of the host, while the half-vanquished war- 
rior turned his horse’s head in an opposite direction, 
and, bounding off at full speed, escaped from those 
who were hastening in pursuit; but whose attention 
was suddenly called off by the shrill clarions of the 
English marshal, who had given orders for a general 
assault upon the walls of Dol. 

Although the Lord Aubrey de Vere had been reft 
of his prize by this unforeseen accident, the praise 
bestowed upon his prowess could not well have been 
exceeded had he captured his fue; and the renown he 
had acquired exalted him at once to a level with the 
veterans and preux chevaliers of older standing in the 
host, who henceforward looked upon him as one of 
their battle knights. With the taking of Dol, the 
campaign of 1173 was brought to a close; and any 
farther opportunity of proving our hero's dauntless 
courage did not of course occur. From that period, 
therefure, till the siege of Rouen in the following year, 
neither history nor tradition has preserved any memo- 
rial of the gallant deeds of the Knight of the Wounded 
Hart. 

"T'was on the evening of the festival of St. Lawrence, 
that the inhabitants of Rouen, relying upon the faith 
of an enemy’s proposal, were resting themselves from 
the toils and labours of a defensive war, having some- - 
what prematurely relaxed their wonted vigilance. 
Suddenly the alarm bell rung, the city was thrown 
into uproar and confusion, and its martial defenders, 
spearmen, archers, and slingers, flew io their several 
posts, but found many of them already in possession 
of the enemy, who rushed fearlessly to the assault. 
Sir Aubrey, who had been entrusted with a command 
in the garrison, collected round his pennon some of 
his bravest companions, and boldly sallied forth upon 
the besiegers, in the hopes of being enabled to make 
a successful diversion in favour of the city. Having 
forced his way into the midst of the French hosts, he 
there descried the stalwart knight, who had escaped 
his sword at Dol, directing an escalade against one of 
the towers of Rouen. | Placing his spear in its rest, he 
shouted out amain—* Ah! ah! false knight; at last 
then I’ve met thee again—St. George and fair Alice 
for the lances of England!” : 

The champion of France made no reply, but fixing 
himself firmly in his stirrups, prepared like a wary 
soldier to receive the onset of his adversary, whom he 
soon perceived was govern tirely by passion and 
the natural ardency of younfpan1 inexperienced war- 
riors—feelings which he hinisel{ had been taught te 
subject to the mastery of cool caiculating prudence. 
Accordingly he awaited the onset unmoved, and 
warded oif each thrust with constmmate dexterity 
At length, however, he gave his steed the rein, and 
dashed unexpectedly to the encounter; so unexpectedly 
indeed, that his adversary being unable to make a 
suitable resistance, was borne, horse and rider, to the 
earth, and was even fain on the spot to swear himself 
true prisoner, rescue or no rescue. The Lord Aubrey 
felt his disgrace with double acuteness, as scarcely had 
he yielded when he heard the clarions of France 
sounding a retreat; the steady valour of the garrison, 
and the inhabitants of Rouen, having proved more than 
a match for the wild impetuosity of their assailants. 
The vanquished knight was borne back with the re- 
treating multitude, and was that night lodged in the 
midst of the Gallic hosts, himself the only prisoner. 

Early next morning King Henry II. entered Rouen 
in triumph, and by that gallant achievement put an 
end to the war in Normandy. Lewis, after having 
proposed a conference for adjusting the terms of a 
general peace, took advantage of the time thus gained 
to return with his army into France. Whereupon 
those of his followers who had made any captives, 
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proposed to put them to ransom. The stalwart knight, 
who had overcome our hero, offered him his liberty 
aypon his promising to pay for the same the sum of five 
hundred marks, on or before the Midsummer-day next 
ensuing, to be remitted to France in case war should 
continue, or, in the event of a peace, to be paid to 
himself in England. 

“ And where in England wilt thou be found, Sir 
Knight?” inquired the vanquished Lord de Vere. 

“ At the good town of Nottingham, upon the festival 
of St. John: so see ye fail not of the ransom money— 
or by St. Denis, we will proclaim thee for a recreant 
knight through France and England both!” 

“At the good town of Nottingham;” said the in- 
quirer, somewhat surprised: but at the same instant 
the trumpets summoning the peers of France to attend 
upon their monarch, he was Icfi without any farther 
reply. Proceeding therefore to the entrance of the 
tent, he there found his arms and his war-horse ready 
eaparisoned, and instantly mounting, he hurried back 
to Rouen, where he found mirth and rejoicing, ban- 
queting and revelry, uniting to make the bold knights 
of England and Normandy forget for a time the toils 
and the perils of war. 

At the celebrated conference of Tours, where the 
terms of pacification were finally arranged, the whole 
chivalry of England, France, and Normandy, had as- 
sembled together, and many a noble joust and tournay 
was undertaken by the most puissant chevaliers, for 
the honour of their ladye-loves. And from these trials 
of gallantry and courtesy, no one came forth more pre- 
eminently successful than the Knight of the Wounded 
Hart, who, by his noble feats of arms, was in a great 
measure enabled to wipe away the stain which the 
escutcheon of his knighthood had received beneath the 
walls of Rouen—aAll political matters having been 
settled at Tours, the contracting parties separated, and 
King Henry returned once more to merry England; 
and in his «ain came the principal part of those lords 
who possessed any estates therein. ” ° + 

"Twas high day and holiday with the “gentle 
thieves” of Sherewood and of Barnesdale; for they 
had sworn by the bow and shaft, the most sacred of 
oaths, to refrain from all labour, and for once to forget, 
in the enjoyment of time present. the troubles of time 
past, and the cares and anxieties of time to come: and 
that they were determined to keep the vow which 
they had made, was sufficiently evidenced by the 
boisterous “ wood-notes wild” which rung through the 
forest, when the bright beams of the golden-locked 
Phebus ushered in eae twenty-fourth of 
June:— 

SONG. 
’Tis merry ar! good, in gay green-wood, 
To watch the king of day 
Come forth fall drest 
In golden vest, 
And chase the clouds from east to west, 
That throng his heav'nly way. 


Tis merrier far, when evening's star, 
Looks brightly o'er the lea, 
To share the spoil 
Cf battle broil, 
And rest awhile from care and toil, 
Beneath the green-wood tree. 


’Tis merry and good, in gay green-wood, 
To hunt the deer at morn, 
And track their feet, 
While birds sing sweet, 
From thorny brake and dark retreat, 
With voice of blithesome horn. 


*Tis merrier far, when Pheebus’ car 


To eat ven’son 
With little John, 
And Sherewood’s queen, maid Marian, 
And gallant Robin Hood! 


“ Well sung, well sung, by our Lady!” quoth the last 
named worthy, “ but is't not strange, my trusty William 
Scarlock, that brother John hath not returned from 
Nottingham? I wot full well this is the day fixed for 
the marriage of Walter Murdach with the pretty Alice 
Marsh; and why that knave Nailor bringeth us no 
tidings thereof I cannot right devise;—we must in 
quest anon, maugre our holy resolution!” 

“Ah, master Robin,” said Scarlock, “I'll wager 
twenty silver crowns against a brace of shafis, the 
little knave has turned into the King’s Head, and will 
tarry there till his wit and dame Margaret's claret, be 
both run out to the lees.” 

“ Marry, but I think ’twill be best that George-a- 
Green, and Scarlock hie them there to seek the knave!” 
added the Pinder of Wakefield. Here, however, the 
winding of a distant bugle broke off further colloquy, 
and infused fresh life into the banqueting foresters— 

“ Soho! sohe !” shouted the ‘ predonem mitissimum’ 
—* that was the horn of Little John!—To your bows 
and quarter-staffs, my merry men!” 

In a moment all was bustle and confusion, and 
Searlock. George-a-Green, with a score of other archers 
good, leaving their half-drained flagons, snatched up 
each his bow and quarter-staff, and plunged into the 
thickest of the forest, lest peradventure their compa- 
nion Little John should stand in need of assistance. 
Again that renowned yeoman blew his horn, and out 
sprang his fellows, “ all clad in Lincoln green,” who, 
without asking any questions, let fly their shafis into 
the midst of a trim and gallant company who were 
passing along their way with fear and trembling. The 
first flight of arrows dispersed the major part of the 
train, and our dexterons rangers found it no very difli- 
cult task to secure those who remained. These were 
only three—two lordly-looking horsemen, and a win- 
some lady, who rode on a “ gentell palefray,” with a 
merlin perched upon her maiden fist. Little John and 
his companions soon recognized in one of their male 
prisoners the “ proude sheriffe” of Nottingham, and in 
the other, Sir Philip Murdach’s son, the honest Walter; 
and they doubted not but the lady was AlicesMarsh, 
the maid of whom they were in search. Being no 
respecters of persons, they insisted upon the trio ac- 
companying them to the green and pleasant arbour of 
Robin Hood, their master; and where that hero had 
remained in company with Friar Tuck, and the rest of 
his archers bold. 

“Welcome again to the green-wood, my lord-she- 
riff,” said he—*“an ye had come a little earlier ye 
should have had a fair forest dinner, though, by our 
Lady, we had not looked for such honourable guests 
to-day; but rest ye down awhile, and if there’s a fat 
buck in the king's parks, it shall be found for the 
sheriff of Nottingham; for no one payeth more bravely 
for a feast of dainty venison:—to the chase, my merry 
men!” 

“ Bold archer!” said the sheriff, « an I guess rightly, 
ye should be that villain ontlaw, Robin Hood—but 
whosoe’er ye be, take heed how ye treat the king's 
officer!” 

“ Have ye no fear for yeur treatment, gentles,” re- 
joined the prince of foresters, “ for ye shall fare like 
princes, and as sumptuously. But, tell us first, Sir 
Sheriff, is this thy hopeful son, of whom ‘tis said in 
merry Noitingham, he killeth the king’s deer in aiming 
at thine? by our Lady! as seemly and proper a youth 
for a royal ranger, as you shall find, I trow, "twixt this 
and fair Newcastle!” 

“ Bold knave!” cried the wight referred to, laying 
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« Bold knave, I am Sir Philip Murdach’s son and heir, 
as ye shall all learn to your cost, when ‘we return to 
tell the king’s highness of your treasonable doings!” 

“Ah! ah! my gentle, thou hast at least a loud and 
gallant tongue. And prithee, is this sweet maid thy 
sister, or thy ladye-love?” he added, stepping up to 
Alice Marsh, and surveying her fair furm from head 
to heel —To which question Sir Philip himself made 
answer, putting on a look as stern and grave as if at 
that moment he had been sitting in the judgment-seat 
of Nottingham tewn-hall. 

“ Impudent outlaw! yon lady is the bride betrothed 
of our son, and should ye dare outrage her maiden 
modesty, her gallant sire, Sir Gilbert Marsh, shall soon 
avenge the insult; and ere long, I trust, will hasten to 
our rescue; for, | ween by this, he hath gained infor- 
mation of our sad misckance!” 

“He shall be right welcome to merry Sherewood, 
my lord sheriff”’ added Robin, “and if ye need a 
priest when he arrives, good Friar Tuck will serve 
your purpose well, for burial or for bridal —Whiat saith 
Lady Alice? But with your leaves we'll haste sweet 
w meet Sir Gilbert; for Sherewood forest is a tangled 
maze, and many a gentle hath, ere now, been lost 
among its windings.” 

“That trouble shall be saved ye, master Robin,” 
said Little John, jumping into view from a thorny 
dingle; “ for, an 1 mistake not, the knight is on his 
way hither, under the good guidance of stout Much 
the miller; and a rare stalwart fellow he seemeth, by 
my faye!” 

Every one turned him towards the direction pointed 
out by the bold Johanne, and beheld approaching a 
tall and soldier-like cavalier, clad in a riding-suit of 
broidered scarlet, with a richly worked morion shading 
his dark and weather-beaten countenance. He was 
surrounded by a company of green-coated furesters, 
while Much the miller’s son, held tight hold of his 
horse’s rein, and carried his trusty sword with an air 
of peculiar triumph. Robin dofied his “ bonnet-blue,” 
as the knight appeared; and with his wonted cheer- 
fulness and cordiality welcomed him to the green- 
wood coverts of merry Sherewood forest. The sheriff, 
also, and his prowess son, paid obeisance to the hero, 
feeling assured, that in the company of Sir Gilbert 
Marsh they should be safe;—but the latter thought 
otherwise. 

“Safe ye shall be, I trow,” said he, “as if ye were 
in the dungeon of Nottingham tower; for marry, in 
such graceless fellowship, I can promise ye none other 
safety. —By great St. George! I d:d not reckon for these 
sturdy knaves, when I trusted myseif abroad in such 
holyday garb as this—but I have paid dear fur my 
fully—so a warrior's malison be on the head of ye 
all!” 

As in a surly tone of voice he uttered his maledic- 
tion upon them, he placed his left hand upon his sword 
arm, which was bleeding profusely. The fact was, 
that he had been disabled by a shaft from the miller’s 
bow, ere he had an opportunity of striking one blow 
in his own defence. Turning round, he observed his 
daughter, and seemed somewhat surprised thereat. 

“ Alice, my own Alice, maid,” said he, “and art 
thou a prisoner too? This is, ‘i faith, true loyalty to 
thy plighted lord; more so, indeed, than Sir Gilbert 
Marsh could have wished fur; to say naught of thy 
being in such company; I fear we shall have to pay 
ransome for thee, as well as for ourselves, ere thou 
wilt be suffered to return again to thy bower —Sir 
Philip Murdach, it was not kind in ye to bring my 
daughter into such scenes as these!—But now, my 
stout foresters, what must our ransom be: for I warrant 
me, ye would rather have our marks than our friend- 
ship.—Is’t not so, my yeomen?’—Name then your 
claim, fur we have urgent matters which call us to 
Nottingham; since, beside our daughter's bridal, we 


stand pledged to meet a prisoner knight ere sunset in 
that town.” 

“An it be so, Sir Gilbert,” rejoined Robin Hood— 
“ we would not cause true soldier to forfeit his pledged 
troth—and therefore, if for thyself thou will tet two 
hundred honest marks, and for thy daughter one, ye 
shall have instant liberty to wend your way.—For my 
lord sheriff we demand one thousand silver crowns; 
and for his valiant son a like amount; with tweity 
more for every meal they eat in Sherewood forest; so 
mark ye ’tis a gathering debt until the same be paid. 
—For noble Walter, we would fain enjoy his company 
awhile, until he learn to draw a true bow, and strike 
his father’s bucks in the full chase!” 

“ Knaves! think ye I will be parted from the lady 
Alice?” shouted out the indignant bridegroom. But it 
availed him naught; the good bowmen of the gay 
green-wood only laughed at his impotent and bluster- 
ing rage, and quictly turned to see that Sir Gilbert 
Marsh counted his ransom money fairly; and that their 
treasurer, Little John, who received the same into his 
outspread mantle, rendered correct account thereof- 
The blast of a stranger's horn, however, gave them 
more uneasiness; and when, afier the lapse of a few 
minutes it was heard again, Robin Hood and half a 
score of his stoutest men sallied forth in quest of the 
intruder into his royal domains, leaving his trusty 
lieutenant to receive, and settle for, the knight's 
ransom. 

As the bugle blast was repeated ever and anon, the 
foresters were easily directed to the spot whence it 
proceeded; and in a short time, the archer of Lockes- 
ley beheid before him—The Knight of the Wounded 
Hart! 

“Gramercy, Sir Knight,” he exclaimed in a tone of 
wonder, “ and what i’ fortune’s name, hath brought 
thee again to merry Sherewood !” 

“Nothing in fortunes name,” replied the Lord de 
Vere; “ but sad mischance in battle-field compels me 
to speed to Nottingham, with rameéom promised to @ 
prowess knight, whose lance o’erthrew me ‘neath the 
walls of Rouen; so quickly, noble archer, guide me 
through these tangled forest pathways; for, by the 
| great St. George! we would not forfeit pledge of chi- 
| valry, even fur love of the fair lady Alice; of whom, 

I prithee, brother, tell us some tidings as we wend 
along.” 

“Nay, nay, bold Aubrey, we have already spent 
- breath in answering thy summons; and have none 
| lefi to tel! thee love-sick tales: but follow through the 
green-wood, and thou shalt Rave thy ransom marks, 
ay, and to boot, shalt win thy gentle lady—else is 
there no ennning in this bow, nor argument in this 





good quarter-staff.” 

De Vere followed the noble forester with the ardour 
and alacrity of a person actuated at once by the three- 
fuld motive of love, honour, and curiosity. Suddenly 
bursting from his leafy ambush, he sprung into the 
presence of Sir Gilbert Marsh, the sheriff of Notting- 
ham, and the fair owner of the bracelet which graced 
his plumed casque. As to her betrothed lord, Walter 
of Nottingham, he had escaped unseen from their sus- 
picious fellowship. 

“The Knight of the Wounded Hart!” exclaimed 
Sir Gilbert Marsh, starting back surprised. 

“Even so,” replied de Vere—*and thou, the stal- 
wart soldier! Sir Philip Murdach too! and the fair 
lady Alice! and in such company!—what means this 
strange adventure ?” 

“ Marry, my brother,” said Robin Hood, stepping 
forward as he spoke, it meaneth, that ye shall be spared 
the cost and trouble of a longer journey; and save be- 
sides your promised ransom to this gallant hero; for, 
by my faye! Sir Gilbert Marsh is too generous a knight 
to claim ransom from his cousin's heir, Lord Aubrey, 


Earl of Oxford!” 
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“ Aubrey de Vere!” cried the stalwart knight. 

“ Sir Giibert Marsh!” exclaimed Ear] Oxford's son. 

“ Ay, ay, a hearty welcome one and all, to Shere- 
wood ;” quoth the king of that famous forest, “ not for- 
getting our loyal sheriff; for we do mean that thou 
shouldest pay the cost of banquet for these gallant 
chevaliers ere thou see merry Nottingham again; and 
we will hold thy duteous son in hostage till the reck- 
oning be discharged.—Walter—soho! soho! what, hath 
the knave escaped ye, Little John?) Away, my trusty 
archers, and bring the coward back! but hold!—it 
matters not:—my Lord Sir Philip Murdach shall be 
the sheriff's hostage—'tis all one—And now, good 
Father Tuck, go, get thy holy missal; for ere we do 
sit down to eat or drink, thou shalt secure in bridal 
bonds, this gentle knight and smiling Alice Marsh! 
And who saith “ Nay,” let him never taste the king's 
venison again, in the merry green-wood!” 

“ A bitter malison, bold archer, for one who hath an 
hungry stomach,” said Sir Gilbert; * but natheless one 
which we should despise, had we not proved to our 
cost, that braver knight liveth not, than he of the 
Wounded Hart; and heaven forefend that we should 
say nay to the suit of one so noble, and withal so near 
akin!” 

A lond and joyous shout rang through the forest 
when the stalwart soldier spoke his consent to the 
nuptials. Sir Aubrey led forth his ladye-love, and 
knelt before her sire, soliciting his blessing; while 
Friar Tuck performed the bridal ceremony, to the sa- 
tisfaction of all present, save the “ proude sherifle” of 
Nottingham, who beheld with wonder and chagrin the 
fair maiden, whom he had betrothed to his hopeful 
son, become the happy bride of the Knight of the 
Wounded Hart!” 

(oO 


* ORIENTAL LOVE. 


WITHOUT resorting to the romance of the East, the 
progress of the Saracenic empire is marked by anecdote 
of the influence of love, quite as affecting and as sen- 
timental as any which have been supplied by the 
annals of Europe. We were struck with this truth 
the other day, on happening to take up anold romance 
founded on the pathetic history of Graffer the Ber:me- 
cide, vizier of the Caliph Haroun Alraschid, of tale- 
telling memory. 
character of 
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Gialfer assented to this admirable piece of despotic 
logic, which, of the two, is worse than the reported 
speech of the Grand Sultan when presenting his daugh- 





ter with a subject for a husband—“ Here, daughter, I 
give thee this man for thy slave;” a form of words 
omitted by English parents, but which a great number 
of married ladies in England conceive to be implied. 
The nominal marriage took place between the princess 
and Giafler, but, unfortunately for the unhappy lovers, 
the voice of love and hature, sanctioned too by the 
lawsy was not to be stifled by the caprice of a despot; 
the enamoured pair baffled the vigilance of the Caliph, 
and a son, the fruit of their disobedience, was privately 
conveyed from the seraglio to Mecca, The result is 
a portion of public history: a discovery wes made, 
Giatfer lost his head, and Abassa, some accounts say, 
died of grief; while others state that she was driven 
from the palace, and suffered to languish in disgrace 
and indigence. 

A more than common interest is given to the fore- 
going incidenis by the character of the parties. Giaffer 
was one of the most cultivated men of his ime—ami- 
able, handsome in person, and benevolent in disposi- 
tion. Abassa appears to have been similarly accom- 
plished as a female; some Arabic verses from her to 
Giafler still exist, expressive of her attachment. It 
would seem by the tenor of them, that the lady was 
the most impatient of the restraint imposed: her ex- 
alied rank takes away from the apparent indelicacy, 
for Giatler could not speak first. ‘The words given 
are as lullow:— 

“I had resolved to keep my love concealed in my 
heart; but, in spite of me, it escapes and declares itself. 
If you do not yield at this declaration, my modesty and 
my secret are both sacrificed: but if you reject me, 
you will save my life by your refusal, Whatever 
happens, at least I shall not die unrevenged; for my 
death will sufficiently declare who has been my as- 
SAssinh. 

Nothing is frequently more unlike to truth than 
truth itself; we do not, therefore, think that the loves 
of Giaffer and Abassa are adapted fur tragedy; but, 
with a little freedom in the catastrophe, they would 
make a charming opera, either English or Italian— 
The stury would supply at once dramatic effect, sub- 
ject fur the composer, and much opportunity for thea- 
trical scenery and splendour. 

arses ree 


KKRIM GHERRI KATTI GHERRI 

Have any of our readers, in turning over the pages 
of the Edinburgh Almanac, ever been surprised in no- 
icing as an office-bearer in one of our pious beneficiary 
institutions, @ person with the singular tile of Krim 
Kait? Gherri? If they have, they will most 
probably be glad to learn who this strange gentleman 
Mr. ixriin Gherri Katti Gherri happens to be sultan 
of the kingdom of Caucasus in Tartary; and, what is 
sull more curious, his wife, the sultana, is an Edinburgh 
lady, the daughter of Colonel The history of 
young Krim may be soon told. While about fifteen 
years of age, he became acquainted with some mission- 
aries Who lad taken up their station near the Caucasus; 
on which oceasion he embraced the christian religion, 
left his native country, and proceeded, under their 
prot to St. Petersburgh, which he shortly after 
quitted for Scotland—and here he soon acquired the 
English language, habits, and manners. While resi- 
dent in Edinburgh, he became acquainted with the 
e was married, and carried her 
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with him, though against the consent of her relations. 
As krim is lineally descended from the ancient Khans 
of the Crimea, the throne of the present sultan, Mah- 
mond, will be his on the extinction of the reigning 
family. THe has sons; and should any of them here- 
after ascend the Ottoman throne, the singular fact will 
be presented of a prince of a descent from an Edin- 
burgh family, holding his court at Constantinople, and 
reigning over the Turkish empire. 
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Original. 
THE PRODIGAL,* 


BY N. C. BROOKS, A. M. 
Tue sultry air was choking, and the sun 
Poured down, in flame, his burning vertical rays; 
The flowrets hung their fainting heads, and shrubs 
Drooped ‘neath his radiance, and each wither’d bough; 
And birds, beasts, insects—every living thing 
Sought shelter from the fierce meridian heat. 


The prodigal was weary; he had trod 
The sliding desert sands, with hunger faint, 
And with that feverishness of soul that comes 
From deep misfortunes, joined with conscious guilt, 
Weighing with weariness the spirit down. 
Beneath the spreading branches, thrown at large, 
Oblivion stole upon him; and in sleep 
He wandered to his far, far distant hone— 
The scene of innocence and joy in youth, 
Dear to his heart by twice ten thousand ties. 


There is a magic in the name of home, 
Felt in the spirit’s yearnings: man may roam 
Careering on his wild and thoughtless way, 
Like the mad, untamed comet, from the sun; 
Yet, in his wanderings, is still within 
Th’ attractive influence of that sunny spot. 
The prodigal awoke, and thoughts of home 
Swelled his full breast, and penitential tears, 
As sudden waters from the desert rock, 
Flowed from his flinty, sorrow-smitten heart, 
Adown his pale, and famine-blanched cheeks; 
And in his soul impartial conscience held 
The mirror of reflection, and displayed 
His guilt and fully to repentance true; 

And godly sorrow, and impressions pure, 
And holy resolution nerved his frame, 
And he exclaimed, “I wiil arise and go 


Unto my father, and my guilt confess.” 


The sun was verging to the distant west, 
Flinging his golden radiance on the mounts 
That girded, as with emerald zones, the plains 
Of his own happy regions, and he longed 
For speed like his, that he might soar away 
As if on wings of eagles, and behold 
His father’s house, his long forgotten home. 


His feet were sandall'd, and his loosened loins 
Girded for journeying, and in his hand 
A pilgrim’s staff, and in his bosom thoughts 
And yearning aspirations that had nerved 
With vigour every fibre of his frame. 


Onward he journeyed, with unfaltering step, 
Beneath the silent canopy of night, 
With famine faint, and sleepless, though the stars 
Were tired with watching, and the wearied light 
Seemed to lie down upon the mountain’s couch— 
Onward, still onward sped he, night and day, 
With pace unslackened, and unwearied feet. 


Jay broke in beauty on the rosy earth ; 
Upon the purple clonds, the yellow hair 
Of Phoebus floated, like a web of gold, 
The mountain tops, like smoking altars, sent 
Their cloudy incense to the smiling heaven, 
And slow revealing through the silver mist, 
Their sparkling plain of waters, creek and rill 
Rolled on their way, trilling a song of glee; 
The variegated carpeting of earth 
Glowed in the embroidered flowers of Nature’s loom, 
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The velvet foliage of the trees and shrubs, 

Was studded with the dewy gems of morn, 

The flow’rets bowed their purple coronets, 

And from a thousand throats of gay-plumed birds 
Arose the woodland anthem on the air: 

All nature seemed rejoicing in new life, 

As if conspiring to his ancient home 

To bid him welcome. 


On a little mount 
Iie stood, and down a sloping vale, beheld 
Ilis father’s halls, that rose in pillar’d pride, 
High in the sunlight. 


The rifl whose purlings had amused his youth, 
The copse, the glade, and ancient-looking trees, 
The scenes of childish sport were still the same, 
And with familiar. and with smiling face, 
Greeted his coming —Now the dread of change 
Stole o’er the prodigal—his father’s house— 
Had sickness and decay wrought changes there? 
Would a kind father’s voice and mother’s tears, 
In nature’s speechless eloquence, receive 
Their guilty, wandering, and unworthy child? 
Or would they coldly scrutinize his form, 

The wreck of dissipation, and his rags, 

The tatters of his wretchedness and shame? 

Did they yet live, or had their hoary hairs 
Descended in much sorrow to the grave, 

For the low fall of their unhappy son? 
Oppressed with thought, he carefully composed 
The shredded garments on his shrivelled form, 
And as he went, moistened each step with tears. 


Far off, a venerable man appeared, 
With locks and beard of snow, sweeping his bust, 
And in his step and mien, the prodigal 
His father recognised; and hastening, bowed 
Him prostrate in humility of soul, 
And deep abasement, while he kissed his feet, 
And craved the place of service in the hall 
That gave him being; once his happy home. 


Silent and solemn all the father stood, 
No pardon spake, no word of joy or love, 
Yet, from his aged eyes, the gushing tears 
Fell on the trembling hands that clasped his knees, 
And ever and anon a heavy sob 
Convulsed his bosom; and as nature gave 
Strength to his joy-stunned intellect, he raised 
The suppliant wanderer, and to his breast 
Strained him, in all the fervency of love, 
Mingled with pity—to his errors gave 
A free and willing pardon, and restored 
The mourner to his home, and all the joys 
Of peace and innocence, that chase the clouds 
Of godly sorrow, and repentance dark, 
And pour bright sunshine on the smiling soul. 


LOVE. 

Sight is his root, in thought is his progression, 
His childhood wonder, ’prenticeship attention: 
His youth delight, his age the soul's oppression, 
Doubt is his sleep, he waketh in invention. 
Fancy his fued, his clothing carefulness, 
Beauty his book, his play lover's dissension. 
His eyes are curious search, but veil’d with wareful- 

ness, 
His wings desire, oft clipt with desperation: 
Largess his hands, could never skill of sparefulness. 
But how he doth by might or by persuasion, 
To conquer, and his conquest how to ratify, 
Experience doubts, and schools had disputation. 
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THE FORCED MARRIAGE; 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ISLAND BRIDE.” 


Tur evening was dark and chill. Gertrude Field- 
ing strolled pensively along the avenue that led to her 
home, a neat parsonage house in the parish of , 
of which her father was the vicar. Ideas at once 
ominous and dispiriting poured rapidly through her 
mind as she approached the door. A throe of the 
fiercest anguish was felt at her heart when she direct- 
ed her thoughts onward to the morrow, whiéh was to 
see her a bride—but of whom? Of a man whom she 
absolutely loathed, yet had consented to espouse, in 
order to evade the frightful alternative of a father’s 
curse. 

Her affianced suitor was 2 man of immense wealth, 
but old, ungainly, and without a single virtue to 
balance these two latter disadvantages; while she was 
poor indeed, but young, beautiful, and innocent. Her 
sordid parent had readily embraced the offer of a 
wealthy debauchee, calculating, in the selfishness of 
his ambition, that such a connexion would confer upon 
himself an importance irom the coveted enjoyment of 
which his narrow means had hitherto debarred him, 
and prove at the same time a stepping-stone to the 
advancement of his younger children, of whom he had 
several, and of which his quiver was not yet full. 
Poor Gertrude was to be immolated upon the altar of 
interest, a shrine upon which far worse than pagan 
sacrifices are frequently ofiered. She looked forward 
to the moment which was to unite her to a withered 
but wealthy sensualist, with a feeling litle short of 
feverish disgusi. She repaired early to her chamber, 
her temples throbbing, and the whole mass of her 
blood bounding through her frame, as if the “great 
deep” of the heart was “ broken up,” and a deluge 
was pouring through every vein, and threw herself 
upon her bed with a sigh so deep and poignant, that it 
seemed as if the very soul had been suddenly forced 
from the fair tenemeat in which it was enshrined, by 
one fierce convulsion of concentrated agony. 

The stars were bright in the heavens, but her des- 
tiny was dim and clouded. They seemed only as 
heavenly mockers of earilily wo. She had ceased to 
weep, to sigh, to murmur. Her suflerings were too 
acute for tears, for sighs, for murmurings; her's were 
the silent, unseen, absorbing agonies of despair. She 
did not sleep, or, if her senses were for a moment 
“ lapped in oblivion,” frightful dreams interrupted her 
slumbers, and she started from her pillow with the 
perturbation of bewildered horror, which too plainly 
told the intensity of her soul's emetions. 

On the following morning, pale and unrefreshed, 
with forebodings that struck like so many ice-bolts 
through her heart, slic d<¢-cended to the parlour, where 
a tolerably splendid breakfast was provided fur those 
friends who had been invited to the wedding, and 
who very shortly atfier assembled. The bridegroom 
was the last to make his appearance, but his bodily 
infirmities might have been fairly pleaded as his ex- 
cuse; still he did not take advantage of a plea so 
extremely natural in an aged beau, though not very 
flattering either to his bride's choice, or to his own 
discretion. Gertrude was dressed without a single 
ornament except a white rose in her hair, which she 
wore at the express desire of her mother; and though 
the suitor had presented her with sundry jewels and 
various expensive trinkets, they remained in their 
cases, to her worse than valueless, as they were me- 
mentos of a sacrifice that would taint the pure spring 
of her existence, and make it henceforth gush from its 
troubled fountain, charged with the bitters of “ gall 





and wormwood.” Her eyes were dim with weeping. 
She saluted her friends mournfully, while her father 
affected a boisterous mirth that strikingly contrasted 
with the deep solemn gloom which was fixed upon 
his daughter's cheek, like an icicle upon the opening 
primrose. 

When the bridegroom was announced, Mr. Fielding 
darted towards the door to assist him from his carriage, 
from which he descended with some difficulty, and a 
few grimaces, and then hobbled into the room with 
all the decrepid agility of threescore and six, augment- 
ed bya life of early debauchery and continued in- 
dulgence. Ile was dressed with the elaborate gaiety- 
of a confirmed “ man of the town;” his legs, which 
from the inclination of his head towards the horizon, 
furmed almost a right angle with his upper man, were 
forced into a pair of light web pantaloons that showed 
to a miracle the prodigious preponderancy of skin and 
bone over flesh and blood. He shuffled towards the 
bride with a disgusting chuckle of delight, and court- 
eously kissed her forehead; but she shrank from his 
contaminating touch with an instinctive loathing, and 
was about to evade the revolting caress, when her 
her father’s frown checked her. She passively sub- 
mitted to the endearments of the senile representative 
of manhood with whom she was doomed to link her 
destiny. 

The marriage ceremony was performed by the 
bride’s father. Pale, yet with a firm step and calm 
self-possession, she approached the altar, but when she 
was required to repeat the solemn declaration of con- 
jugal fidelity and affection, her voice faltered, and, in 
spite of the natural energy of her resolution, she could 
scarcely articulate the customary obligation. She had, 
however, wound up her lacerated spirit to a pitch of 
determination which enabled her to go through the 
awful ceremony, though as soon as it was finished, the 
tension of her mind, which had been too high, was 
instantly relaxed, and she fell back overcome by her 
feelings upon the cold stones of the chancel. The 
poor emaciated bridegroom hobbled about in a pa- 
roxysm of distress, attributing to any cause but the 
right, what he termed her extraordinary emotion. A 
little water and hartshorn soon restored the unhappy 
Gertrude to consciousness and to misery. With a trifling 
exertion of her moral energies, she shortly recovered 
her self-possession, signed for the last time her maiden 
name in the parish register, and left the church with 
a heart less heavy than when she entered it, as the 
die was now cast,and the climax of agony had been 
endured. : 

She returned to her father’s house, took a melan- 
choly farewell of her family, and entering a splendid 
carriage drawn by four blood bays, set off with her 
venerable husband for his magnificent mansion in a 
distant county. It was anything but a lively journey. 
The exertion of travelling seemed to affect the old 
gentleman greatly, for he had only arrived the night 
before at the town of , about six miles from her 
father's vicarage, and so Jong a journey had sadly 
discomposed his shattered and attenuated frame. In 
spite of his professed joy at the possession of a young 
and beautiful bride, he frequently complained of fa- 
tigue, of stiffness in his limbs, and expressed a queru- 
lous desire to be at his journey’s end; while Gertrude, 
little disposed to take part in a conversation of any 
kind, much less in one which had his inconveniences 
alone for its subject, and feeling besides little sympathy 
for the dilapidated piece of humanity to which paren- 
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tal authority had forced her to ally herself, sat silent, 
and absorbed in a reverie of moody anticipations. The 
husband, not suspecting the cause of her silence—for 
his vanity was always a sad bar to his judgment when 
his own qualities of whatever kind, whether mental 
or physical, were the objects of it—attributed her re- 
luctance to assert her woman’s privilege to timidity, 
or to that maidenly bashfulness natural, as he deemed, 
to a girl educated in the country, and therefore utterly 
unfamiliar with the usages of fashionable life But 
his guess was immensely wide of the mark, for neither 
timidity nor bashfulness were features in Gertrude’s 
character. As they travelled with extreme expedition, 
on the evening of the next day they arrived at the end 
of their journey, when the bride was ushered into the 
splendid mansion of which she was to be the future 
mistress, and which rivalled in magnificence the no- 
blest establishments in the kingdom. 

Time soon wore off the edge of disquietude, and by 
degrees Gertrude, now Mrs. Delurme, became recon- 
ciled to her condition. ‘That she could be happy was 
impossible, but the pangs of mental suflering became 
at length so blunted, and her sensibility so deadened, 
that, though, she had ceased to enjoy, she had also 
ceased to suffer. Her life was one dull, dead calm, 
neither convulsed by the desolating storm, nor refresh- 
ed by the gentle breeze. Her only hope of ameliora- 
tion to the uniform insipidity of her condition lay in 
the prospeet of an eventual release from the easy, in- 
deed, but spiritless bondage to which she was for the 
present doomed. Her eye was never lighted by a 
amile, and that lovely glow which used to spread such 
a rich suffusion over her fair cheek had ceased to 
mantle there, while the sober melancholy, nay the 
almost severe gravity, of her aspect, was looked upon 
by her husband in the uxoriousness of dotage, as an 
indubitable manifestation of that conjugal diserction, 
which, to a man of his advanced years, was in a wife 
a thing “ most devoutly to be wished.” 

Old Delorme had 2 nephew, of whom he professed 
to be extremely fond, the son of an only sister Jong 
since dead, from whom he inherited a good property, 
and looked forward to his uncle’s decease for a consi- 
derable augmentation, which his venerable relative 
had always led him te expect. He was a remarkably 
handsome youth, of gentle manners and easy address. 
His habits were regular, and he was much respected 
by his friends. His uncle reposed the greatest confi- 
dence in his discretion and integrity, scarcely did any 
thing without consulting him, and relied upon his 
hononr as implicitly as he did upon his own sagacity. 
The presence of this youth, though at first by no 
means a welcome circumstance to the deadened feel- 
ings of Mrs. Delorme, at length seemed to chequer the 
gloominess of her condition with a faint ray of satis- 
faction, and dissipated by degrees that morbid heavi- 
ness of thought and reflection, to which, upon her ar- 
rival at her new abode, she had unreservedly given 
way. Her spirits, however, had been too violently 
shattered ever to resume their wonted elasticity. They 
were not, after a dislocation so terrible and complete, 
to be brought back again into their former channel of 
easy, unapprehensive gaiety; nevertheless young The- 
odore’s presence afforded some relief to the dull uni- 
formity of a scene, where, to her warped and saddened 
spirit, everything was overspread with the sullen hue 
of misery; indeed her situation would have scarcely 
been endurable but fur his presence, still she felt a 
void in her existence which she knew not how to fill 
up. She was occasionally visited by her parents and 
sisters, yet she was anything but happy. Her husband 
grew more and more peevish as his days increased 
and his infirmities multiplied, until he became abso- 
lutely intolerable. Will it be wondered at, that she 
looked forward to her release from such a state of do- 
Mestic thraldom with a restless and impatient anxiety? 
F2 








Gertrude at length gave promise of becoming a 
mother; this, however, seemed to awaken no joy in 
the old man’s bosom; all the springs of sensibility were 
dried up within him, and left it a barren wilderness, 
prolific only in the rank growth of cankered passion 
and swinish selfishness. His heart was callous to any 
refinements of feeling ; not that the frost of apathy had 
so completely chilled it as to render him insensible te 
the blessings of an heir; but he appeared to be the 
prey of dark suspicions, which he did not indeed 
openly express, but which were more than indicated 
in his manner and conduct. He was so morose and 
sullen, that his wife approached him as seldom as 
possible, which only augmented his constitutional 
peevishness and irritability. She was, however, hap- 
pily soon released from the torments of his jealousy. 
He died suddenly one evening of apoplexy after a 
debauch, in which he was accustomed but too fre- 
quently to indulge, leaving her a widow after she had 
been just five years a wile. All her late husband’s 
property was left to her, his nephew not being so much 
as named in the will. 

Here, indeed, was a change in her destiny, but the 
worm .had gnawed at the root of her happiness too 
long for it ever again to shoot forth with its former 
strength and luxuriance. It was a scathed trunk, 
alive, indeed, but blasted. She was left mistress of 
thirty thousand a year at the age of four and twenty, 
with an only child; still she was not happy. The 
fountain of joy was tainted at the source—the canker 
of grief had reached the very core of her heart. A 
blight seemed to have passed over her womanhood. 
The smile had faded from her cheek with its bloom, 
and she had ceased to find any relish either in society 
or in domestic enjoyments. She looked upon her 
child with an indiflerence, bordering upon apathy, 
which spoke not much for her maternal solicitude, nor 
the acuteness of her sensibility. ‘This, however, had 
been so seared, as to leave her almost callous to the 
more exquisite sympathies of her sex. 

Theodore had quitted the house as soun as his 
uncle died, and the widow was lefi to that seclusion 
which was now no longer unwelcome to her, but 
which, though preferred, under certain states of mind, to 
the bustle of intercourse, has nevertheless no charms 
to soothe a warped spirit, but only “ ministers to a 
mind discased” its own gloom and asperity. She 
soon, however, became dissatisfied with the stately 
mansion in which she had been so long immured, 
surrounded as it was with all that wealth could pur- 
chase to render it delightful, but which to her never: 
presented any thing save one continued scene of 
“splendid misery.” She determined, therefore, to quit 
the country, where scenes of continued and bitter re- 
collection had become absolutely odious to her and 
take up her final residence abroad. 

{t appeared strange to every one, that so young and’ 
lovely a woman should shut herself out almost frone 
human intercourse, and resolve to exile herself fronr 
her family and friends in the very prime of youth,. 
and while her beauty, though faded rather from sor- 
row than the influence of years, was still predominant- 
But the secret springs which actuate human motives 
and determinations are frequently inscrutable, even te- 
ourselves, and Mrs. Delerme, if it were in her power, 
appeared not disposed to resolve a question which was: 
evident to no mind but her own. A mystery seemed 
to hang over the youthful widow, which no one was 
able to unravel, and in spite of the surmises that grew 
every day more and more rife in the neighbourhood, 
she ordered notices to be circulated announcing the 
immediate sale of the estate and family mansion of her 
late husband. In the course of a few weeks they fell 
into the hands of a new proprietor, and the young 
widow with her child left this country for the sonth 
of France, to seek in a foreign land that repose of 
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spirit which had been so long denied her in her own. | 
But, alas! she found it not. ‘The wound had gone too | 
deeply beyond the surface to be cicatrized—the deso- | 
lation had been too complete to be removed under a 
brighter sun. ‘There was evidently some secret cause 
of discontent, of melancholy, of wretchedness, which 
no one could penetrate, and upon which she was her- 
self gravely and solemnly silent. The increasing aus- 
terity of her manner had something in it more aw ful 
than repulsive, and she excited the sympathy of all, 
though she sought the confidence of none. 

Nismes was the place finally fixed upon by her for 
her future destination, as it was more retired and less 
visited by her countrymen than other towns. Here 
the same asperity of character, by which she had 
lately been distinguished, continued, and in fact visibly 
increased with her years. She declined all commu- 
nication with her relatives, to whom it was reported, 
and by them believed, that soon after she settled abroad 
her child had died, and she had devoted herself to a 
lite of religious seclusion. She was never seen to 
smile. Her boy grew rapidly, and as he advanced in 


years, gave promise of a quickness of capacity that | 


might finally lead to distinction. ‘Though she appeared 
to treat him with sufficient indiflerence, she never- 
theless paid particular attention to his education. He 
had all the advantages that the town and neighbour- 
hood, in which she resided, could supply. He was a 


handsome youth, buoyant in spirits, and determined in | 
character, which his mother did not discourage; in | 


tet 


fact, whether from indulence or inditlerence 


evident, she not 


Was not 


sought to divert the natural bias of 


his disposition, but left it to the direction of its own | 


impulses, and thus the qualities of the mind and heart, | 
both good and evil, grew unchecked by parental dis- | 


cipline into rapid and varied luxuriance; so that he | 


acquired an ardour of temperament which frequently 
hurried him into rash adventures, though he as fre- 
quently gave proofs of the generous warmth of his 
jeclings by the most sanguine displays of benevo- 
lence. 

ilenry Delorme finished his education by availing 
himself of the last benefit of a German university. 


in constitution, of acute understanding, and of @ gene- 
rous, though somewhat indomitable disposition. He 
absolutely adored his mother, who, in his partial judg- 
ment, was incomparable both in mind and person. 
She was now three and forty, still handsome, in spite 
of the secret sorrow to which she had appeared to be 
so longa prey. The mind's disease was not commu- 
nicated to the frame; it was merely indicated in the 
latter by an habitual paleness and grave reposeof the 
features, from which they were never seen to relax. 


!had been deeply agitated. 





She saw no company, and though she affected no sort 
of austerity, she could not conceal that she felt it, and 
there continued that unaccountable mystery in her 
whole deportment, which gave rise to the perpetual | 
whispers of curiosity, and even provoked the surmises 
of superstition. Such as had been at first anxious to 
court her society, at length absolutely shunned it, from 
an idle apprehension that the “ dark lady,” as she was 
called, for she always wore mourning, might have a 
nearer communion with “ black spirits and white, blue 
spirits and grey,” than was altogether seemly in a 
good Christian. Hlarry’s home was, therefore, some- 
what dull; but so ardent was his attachment to his 
mother, that he overlooked every personal incenve- 
nience for the sake of administering to her comfort, 
and endeavoured to relieve the uniform dullness of his 
home by all those “ appliances and means” which a 
tender solicitude suggests to an affectionate heart. 
About this time an accident occurred, which, in its 
issue, led to the explanation of Mrs. Delorme’s habitual | 
reserve, and mysterious gravity of deportment. One | 
day she was walking— 





“ As was her custom in an afternoon,” 
in a retired part of the town, accompanied by her son, 
when, upon turning the corner of a street, she suddenly 
and unexpectedly met Theodore Mackenzie. At the 
sight of one whom she was so little prepared to meet, 
she started ; her lips became ashy pale, aud she nearly 
fainted in her son's arms, who bore her to a neigh- 
bouring shop, where, after a while, she recovered, 
when he accompanied her home. Though she soon 
resumed her wonted serenity, it was evident that she 
Henry, knowing her in- 
flexible reserve, and her nervous irritability, when any 
attempt was made to dissipate it, furbore to question 
her, though he was painfully anxious to ascertain why 
ithe sight of an apparent stranger should have pro- 
duced such a powerful effect upon her usually imper- 
turbable temperament. Ife was extremely uneasy, 


; and the more his mind dwelt upon the circumstance, 


the more anxious did he feel to resolve the question. 
It was something higher than mere curiosity that ac- 
tuated his feelings. Affection for his parent was the 
mainspring of every action which had any reference 
to her, and knowing that to ask an explanation from 
her would render her uneasy, and probably excite her 
anger, he determined at once to seck the party who 
had been the cause of her disquietude, and demand the 
explanation from him. With this view, without the 
least intimation of his intention, either by word or 
gesture, he repaired to the principal hotel of the town, 
where he ascertained that a Colonel Mackenzie had 
arrived the preceding day; and, upon being ushered 
into that gentleman's apartment, he immediately recog- 
nized in him the person. at the sight of whom his 
mother had become so strangely agitated. Upon see- 
ing Harry, there appeared to be a supercilious expres- 
sion upon the Colonel's countenance, while his manner 
was neither courteous nor conciliatory. It has been 
already said that young Delorme was naturally imape- 
tuons, and that his mother was at once the pride of 
his heart, and the centre of his affections. The most 
transient thought that conveyed the least imaginable 
imputation upon her, would have been to him, at any 


| time, an excitement and an agony, but doubly'so at 
He was now a young man of one-and-twenty, vigorous | 


this moment, when he felt that some disagreeable 
mystery hung over the parent on whom he so fondly 
doted, which she was evidently anxious to conceal. 
Upon observing the cold and scornful smile which 
curled Mackenzie’s lip, as he haughtily motioned to 
his visiter to be seated, Harry Delorme paused, and 
fixed his dark eye stedfastly on his, while every drop 
of blood rushed from his face, and left it pale as mar- 
ble. Mackenzie quailed not at the glance, but return- 
ed it with a look of still more withering scern. Young 
Delorme could no longer cuntrol the passion which he 
had hitherto but imperfectly smothered, and demanded, 
in no very measured terms, an explanation of what 
had just occurred to the lady with whom he had been 
in company. 
“ What right have you to ask that question?” 
“Tam her privileged protector,” was the reply. 
“Her privileged protector!’ This was no sooner 
uttered than Harry, roused by the tone of bitter sar- 
casm in which it was delivered, paused not a moment, 
but struck the offender violently in the face. The 
interview terminated in an agreement to meet on the 
instant at a convenient spot in the neighbourhood, and 
settle their dispute at the point of the sword. There 
was litile time for preparation, and as both were 
greatly excited, no explanation was either demanded 
er given, and both repaired to the appointed-spot, ac- 
tuated by the most hostile determination. Delorme 
spoke not a word to the friend who accompanied him, 


| yet the heedless celerity of his progress—the dark flush 


upon his cheek, and the wild glare of his eye but too 
plainly indicated his untractable sternncss of purpose 
His mind was absorbed in the contemplation of what 
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might be the terrible issue of the encounter. Harry 
Delorme was an expert swordsman; and, as he had 

been the person challenged, he had a right to a choice 

of weapons; but when the parties reached the ground, 

upon Colonel Mackenzie representing his utter want 

of skill in the management of the sword, his adversary 

agreed to decide the matier with a pair of pistols with 
which the challenger was provided. He knew him- 
self to be a tolerably expert shot; and, therefore, con- 
sidered that he could not stand much at a disadvantage 
with his opponent. 

The ground was now measured by one of the se- 
conds, while the principals seemed to eye each other 
with that mute, calm scrutiny, too silent for words, 
and too terrible for description. Nine paces were at 
length measured, when the parties took their respec- 
tive stations. At the word fire, both discharged their 
pistols, when Colonel Mackenzie fell instantly dead. 
He did not utter a groan; the ball had entered the 
right temple, and passed quite through the brain. The 
moment Harry saw the fatal issue of his rashness, he 
was overcome with sudden remorse. In an instant 
all his resentment subsided, his heart melted, tears 
streamed over his cheeks, and he would have sacrificed 
any thing, but his parent’s honour and his own, to 
have restored the unhappy man who had so wantonly 
provoked him to the deed of blood. He felt that the 
rashness of a moment would render him miserable for 
life, and, moreover, that this rashness had prevented 
the explanation which he so anxiously sought, and was 











reluctance to seek it. He went home in a state of 
mind to be conceived only, not described. By this 
time the evening had set in, and his mother had been 
somewhat uneasy at his absence. She perceived upon 
his entrance that he was agitated, but with her usual 
indiflerence, however, merely remarked that she had 
expected him home earlier, then left him to his reflec- 
tions and his remorse. 

The fatal event was, of course, soon known, and it 
very shortly reached the ears of Mrs. Delorme that 
her son had killed an officer in a duel. She instantly 
entered his chamber, where he was seated upon the 
bed, bathed in tears. There was a slight quiver on 
her lip, and a hurried movement ig her gait as she 
entered, which struck her son as a thing so unusual 
| with her, that he started from the bed, hurried to her 
side, and eagerly demanded the cause of her visit. 

“ Harry,” she replied, with that sort of deep deathly 
calmness which precedes the earthquake, “ I hear you 
have been the principal in a fatal duel.” 

« Alas, mother, it is but too true!” 

“ What is the name of the unfortunate man?” 

“Colonel Theodore Mackenzie.” 

At the mention of the well-remembered name, the 
countenance of Mrs. Delorme became absolutely 
ghastiy—every drop of blood receded from her lips— 
her eyes fixed upon her son’s with an expression of 
speechless horror, when, after the pause of a few mo- 
ments, in which the whole mass of his blood seemed 
frezen in his veins, she exclaimed, in a voice of terrifie 
solemnity—* THEN yOU HAVE MURDERED your Fa- 





















now only to be obtained from her who alone could 
make it, but from whom he felt the most invincible 
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THE BROKEN HEARTED, 


Sue braided a wreath for her silken hair, 
And kindled a smile on her sad, pale face; 
For a secret hand had been writing there, 
In lines that sorrow alone could trace! 








She gave a check to the rising sigh, 
And sent it again at its source to swell; 
While she turned to dash from her tearful eye 
A glittering drop, that her tale might tell. 


Her foot in the dazzling hall was found 
As lightly the maze of the dance to thread, 
While, sportive, she moved to the viol’s sound, 
As if not a hope of her heart had fled! 


Yet she wished, ere a rose in her wreath should die, 
Or the smile on her lip should cease to play, 

Her head on the pillow of death might lie, 

And the suffering chords of her heart give way! 


But she poured no plaint in an earthly ear; 
Her soul with its secret griefs went up, 

Beseeching her God that he would hear— 

Withdraw the bitter, or break the cup! 


Her prayer was heard, and the sigh was stilled, 
As if in her breast it ne’er had been! 

The tear, ere it sprang to her eye, was chilled ; 
And the lids for ever had locked it in! 


I bent o'er her pale and breathless clay, 

As it shone in the light, like a frozen flower, 
That stands in the air of a winter's day, 
Ere a leaf has drooped at the sunbeam’s power! 


*T was wrapped in a sweet and holy calm, 
That bade each shadow of grief depart! 

The spirit had risen to breathe the balm, 

Which Gilead sheds for the pure in heart! 































THE SOUL’S FAREWELL. 
Ir must be so, poor, fading, mortal thing! 
And now we part, thou pallid form of clay ; 
Thy hold is broke—I can unfurl my wing; 
And from the dust the spirit must away! 













As thou at night hast thrown thy vesture by, 
Tired with the day, to seek thy wonted rest, 
Fatigued with time's vain round, ’tis thus that I 
Of thee, frail covering, myself divest. 







Thou know’st, while journeying in this thorny road, 
How oft we've sighed and struggled to be twain ; 

IIow I have longed to,drop my earthly load, 

And thou, to rest thee from thy toil and pain. 










T, he, who severs our mysterious tie, 
kiad angel, granting each release ; 

He’ll seal thy quivering lip and sunken eye, 

And stamp thy brow with everlasting peace. 














When thon hast lost the beauty that I gave, 
And life’s gay scenes no more will give thee place, 

Thou may’st retire within the secret grave, 

Where none shall look upon thine altered face. 











But I am summoned to the eternal throne, 
To meet the presence of the King most high ; 
I go to stand, unshrouded and aione, 
Full in the light of God's all-searching eye. 













There must the deeds, which we together wrought, 
| Be all remembered—each a witness made; 
The outward action and the secret thought 

#cfore the silent soul must there be weighed. 











Lo! I behold the seraph throng descend 

To waft me up where Jove and mercy dwell! 
Away, vain fears! the Judge will be my friend ; 
It is my Father calls—pale clay farewell! 














THE TOILET. 





& WOMAN PINCUSHION. 


Get a small dol!’s head and arms, of the material 
called composition. Make a body and upper parts for 
the arms, of kid stuffed with bran. Then fasten the 
head and arms to the body. 

Make a coarse linen jincushion, something in the 
shape of a bee-hive, and stuff it very hard with bran. 
The bottom or lower extremity must be flat, and cov- 
ered with thick pasteboard that it may stand firmly. 
Then cover the whole pincushion with velvet or silk, 
and dress the dell with body and sleeves of the same, 
or of white satin. The pincushion represents the skirt, 
and you must sew it firmly to the bedy, concealing 
the join by a sash or belt. You may put a handsome 
trimming on the skirt. 

Make a hat or bonnet for the doll’s head, and dress 
her neck with a scarf or handkerchief. 

The pins are to be stuck into the pincushion or skirt 
at regular distances in little clusters or diamonds of 
four together, so as to look like spangles. 

This pincushion is for a toilet-table. 





A THREE-SIDED NEEDLE-BOOK. 


In making this needle-book, the first thing is to form 
the pincushion, which is thus cofistructed. Take 





some pasteboard and cut it into three oblong pieces of 
equal size. They may be about six inches in length, 
and three in breadth. Cut a small round hole in one 
of them, and insert in it a socket fora thimble. This 
socket is sunk in the pincushion, is made of paste- 
board, and must exactly fit the thimble, which is to go 
in with the end downwards. 

Cover the three pieces of pasteboard with thick silk, 
and sew them all together in the form of a prism, or 
so that the shape of the pincushion will be three-sided. 
Close one end with a triangular piece of covered paste- 
board, and stuff the pincushion hard with wool or bran. 
Then close up the other end. 

Take a double piece of silk about half a quarter of 
a yard in length, and the width of the pincushion, to 
one side of which you must sew it. Sew this silk 
neatly all round the edge, and finish the other end by 
bringing it toa point. Inside of this silk, put two 
cloth flaps for needles, with bodkin-cases run in them. 
You may, if you choose, add three silk straps, under 
which can be slipped a pair of small scissors. Put 
strings to the pointed end of the needle-book, and 
when you are not using it, keep it rolled round the 
pincushion, and tied fast. 


SVS = 


A BASKET RETICULE. 


Get a small open-work basket of a circular form, 
and without handles. Then take a piece of silk about 
a quarter and half-quarter in depth, and make it into 
a square bag, leaving it open at the bottom as well as 
at the top. Gather or plait the bottom of the silk, and 
putting itdown into the basket, sew it all round to the 
basket-bottom. ‘The silk will thus furm a lining for 
the open sides of the basket. 

Run a case for a riband round the top of the bag. 








A PEN-WIPER. 


Take two old playing-cards, and cover them on 
both sides with silk, sewed neatly over the®edges. 
Then sew the cards together, so as to resemble the 
cover of a book. To form the leaves of the book, 
prepare six or eight pieces of Canton crape; double 
them, and cut them to fit the cover. With a ; air of 
sharp scissors scollop them all round, and then lay 
them flat and ever on the cover, and sew them in 
with a needle-full of sewing-silk. On these leaves of 
Canton crape the pens are to be wiped. Black is the 
best colour. 








THE BARBER OF MADRID. 









THE BARBER OF MADRID. 


4 TALE OF THE TIMES. 





* Look about you, loek about you, Master Slyboots—the bees are up.—Old Play. 


Or all the good fellows in the world commend me 
to Lopez Muros, the little barber of Madrid; many a 
time and oft has he taken me by the nose (the only 
person I would ever suffer to do that deed) and amused 
me so much with his garrulity that I have not felt the 
raspings of his blunt razor, for his Mzer is generally 
blunt, which he ascribes to the bristly nature of the 
holy fathers’ beards of the convent of , who, of 
all the men in Madrid’s neighbourhood, possess the 
strongest beards, because he says they love a feast 
better than a fast. But Lopez overflows with good 
nature ; not a circumstance occurs but he turns it into 
a joke; he laughs all day, you can never catch a frown 
upon his face. I once wagered a trifle that I couid 
make him melancholy, so I hired one of the first guitar- 
ists in Madrid to play under his window a most pensive 
strain, while I discoursed to him of love's delight and 
pain. But what did he? He took down a pair of 
castanets and danced about his shop so merrily, that a 
crowd of persons collected round his door, whose cries 
completely drowned the pensive music of the guitar; 
thus I lost my wager, and honest Lopez saved his re- 
putation. But Lopez, like most good-natured folks, 
have their good nature played upon. Spain has its 
rogues as well as our mother country hers: and Madrid, 
perhaps, forms as many cheats as London. So many 
tricks had been practised upon Lopez, that at length 
he grew cautious; he took a nephew into his house, 
to assist him in looking after rogneries. Now, this 
young gentleman was an honest well-meaning lad, 
but soft as his uncle’s lather brush; he had a heart 
tender as the barber's, but a head rather clearer, and 
not being always dancing and singing, like the barber, 
he had more time to look into things. Many, the 
rogueries that Master Tomaso has discovered ; many, 
the pickpurses that he has consigned to the hands of 
justice. 

It happened one night, shortly after Lopez Muros, 
and his nephew, Master Tomaso, had retired to rest, 
that a low knocking was heard at the door. 

“ Dost hear that knock, uncle?” whispered Tomaso. 

“ Ay, truly,” replied Lopez; “ some poor fellow feels 
cold without, and is rubbing himself against the shut- 
ters to warm himself—” 

“ No, uncle,” rejoined Master Tomaso, “ the knocks 
are repeated louder; and methinks I hear the voice of 
Nicholas Garcia who promised to bring to you ss 

“ Hush, hush,” cried the barber leaping out of his 
bed, “ were it known that I afford myself strong 
brandy, I might lose my customers. It may be Master 
Nicholas—and so, open the door, Tomaso, and be 
careful of rogues.” 

Master Tomaso did open the door, expecting there 
to find yoyng Nicholas, the water-carrier, but he was 
mistaken #a talMman in a large black velvet coat and 
a red collar stood befure him. “Santa Maria!” cried 
the stfimger. “Let me come in.”—“ Nay,” quoth 
Tomaso, planting his foot in a manner so as to prevent 
the stranger’s entrance. “You come not within the 
door posts without a lawful passport.”——“ It is here,” 
murmured the stranger, throwing open his large black 
cloak when Tomaso started back, for there appeared a 
beautiful young girl clad in costly attire, with a dia- 
dem upon her head, and her soft blue eye glanced 
upon the youth so imploringly that he was bereft of 
speech, and not knowing what-to do, he suffered the 











strangers to enter the shop, and the man in the black 
cloak to close and bar the door. 

“What is all that?” cried Lopez from the inner 
chamber. “The voice of Lopez Mures!” cried the 
stranger. “ I know it. Master Tomaso by your leave.” 
With a courtly bend, the stranger and his charge pro- 
gressed into the inner room, leaving Tomaso in asto- 
nishment, and also in darkness, for the stranger carried 
away the lamp. He was roused from his trance by 
the voice of his uncle calling from within: he, there- 
fore, fullowed the strangers, and found that the man 
liad taken his seat at the bed-foot of his uncle. 

“ Lopez,” said the stranger, with an air of great 
mystery, “ we know thee for a good man and trae. 
at once, therefore, I reveal to thee a most important 
secret. There is no need of asking oaths from such a 
man. We have heard of you, and caused you to be 
watched fur months past. The result is, our cordial 
approval. Lopez, thou art a man chosen from all Ma- 
drid to be entrusted with a great charge.” 

“ Pray, pray, what may this be?” cried the barber, 
who, from his horizontal position, had by degrees arose 
until he sat bolt upright in his bed, looking unutterable 
things. 

“ You have been heard more than onee, Lopez, to 
express your hatred of the traitor Mignd —_— 

“ Ay, truly, and I say it again, I shonld like to be 
his executioner.” 

“You love the young Queen, then?” 

“ Ay, Santa Maria, bless and prosper her!” 

« Behold, then, the Queen of Portugal!” cried the 
stranger, again unfolding his cloak. There appeared 
the fair girl, standing in an attitude of majesty. The 
stranger fell upon his knee before her, and Lopez would 
have leaped from his bed to offer the same respect, 
even in his night garments, had not Master Tomaso 
cunningly contrived to throw the blanket around him- 


Then the three masculines knelt at the feet of the . 


young Queen, whose hand was graciously extended to 
them to kiss. 

Lopez could scarcely contain himself for joy; he 
lea he danced, he sang, and played divers vagaries; 
so es kneeling at the young Queen’s feet, and at 
other times dancing about her, and singing loyal songs, 
until the man in the black cloak felt himself bound to 
call him to order, and attend to business. “ You see,” 
said he to the barber, “ the confidence which the con- 
stitutionalists repose in you. The presence of Donna 
Maria in Spain, at this critical moment, may have the 
effect of enlisting all hearts in her service, and securing 
to her a triumphant entry into Lisbon, where the 
traitor still holds out. Our proceedings must be very 
carefully concealed, for if a breath of her most faithful 
Majesty being here should get abroad, ruin will surely 
overwhelm us.” 

“O! my Lord,” cried Lopez, quite overcome with 
loyalty, and the presence of such great people, in his 
small bed-chamber—*“O! my Lord, for that you are a 
lord, your bearing and your guardianship of the young 
Queen proclaim you, implicit cenfidence may be placed 
in the poor barber of Madrid.” 

“ Not the poor barber,” rejoined the man in the 
black cloak, with a smile, “ for, unless report be a 
false-tongued jade, your razor has cropped a golden 
harvest.” 





“O! my Lord,” simpered Lopez,“I do confess E 
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have picked a trifle from the chins of my customers, 
who, thanks be to my good angels, are not a few.” 

“ Well, well, honest Lopez,” continued the stranger, 
for mark you, a lord always calls an inferior “ honest,” 
and here the epithet was not misapplied. “ Well, well, 
honest Lopez: the morning will soon break, and I must 
be gone to the rendezvous of the Constitutionalists. 
You wi/l accommodate her Most Faithful Majesty ?”’ 

“ Verily, on my soul,” cried the barber with the 
fervour of a hero. 

« Thanks,” generous Lopez, thanks,” cried the young 
Queen, moved even to tears by the loyalty of the bar- 
ber; “ believe me,” and she pressed his hand within 
her own; “ believe me, should my cause triumph, I 
will not be ungrateful.” 

Master ‘Tomas had been sitting in a dark 
corner, in a pleasing though melancholy reverie, at 


0, Who 
this moment blubbered aloud. 

“ Poor youth!” lisped the young Queen, * how affee- 
tionate! ‘Truly, have I fallen into good hands this 
night.” 





“ Have you a partment wherein her Majesty can 
be safely concealed /” inquired the stranger. . 
“Why,” said the barber, alter a little hesitation, 
“this back room is seldom entered by strangers.” ’ 
rejoined the cloaked man. 
Master ‘Tomaso, who had re- | 


“ But—,” 

“* But—,” interrupted 
vived and come forward upon hearing himself called 
“ affectionate” by the young Queen. “ But, uncle, 
there is the lumber room above , 

“ Ay,” cried the stranger, “ the lumber room 
all others.” 

“ But the dirt, and dust. and old things—” 

“Will all favour my concealment.” replied the 
voung Queen; and, besides, in the lumber room I shall 
not ‘be at all in your way.” 

“ Except,’ continued the stranger, in a laughing | 
tone, when honest Lopez goes up wo add a little to his | 
golden heap.” 

“ A—h!" exclaimed the barber. “ Your lordship is 
remarkably good ata guess Her Most Faithful Ma- 
jesty, if she so please, shal! there abide.” 

“And I, my lord,” lisped Master ‘Tomaso, “ shall 
feel proud to serve so beautiful and good a lady.” 

“QO! you are very generous,” replied the Queen. 

“Your Majesty will now excuse my attendance,” 
said the man in the cloak, and falling upon his knee, 
her Majesty extended her royal hand, which the 
stranger enjoyed the honour of kissing, and then he 
arose to depart. 

As Lopez was bowing him to the door, he politely 
requested if he might presume to inquire his name. 
“It shall be told to thee in good time,” a 
stranger, “ but in the meanwhile, hear and seé, but 
say nothing. It may be that some of our friends will 
have occasion to call upon the Quegn while she is 
abiding with thee. They will ask for ‘ Madame Julia,’ 
and the pass word, which you must inquire of them, 
will be ‘San Josf’" ‘Thus saying, the stranger 
folded his cloak about him, and departed. 

When Lopez, the barber, returned to his dormitory, 
he found his nephew down upon both his knees, ever 
hand of the young 
extended to him, 


above 





and anon imprinting kisses upon the 
Queen, which she had playfully 
seeming to enjoy his enthusiasm. 

“ Rise up, for shame, Tomaso!” 
indignantly, “ nor presume to take 
our royal cuest.” 

“Nay, be not angry, good Lopez, with the youth,” 
replied the Queen, with a smile that made the barber's 
heart glad. “I admire this unsophisticated display of 
feeling It shall not be forgotten when I am seated 
on my throne in Lisbon.” 

The talk of a throne in Lisbon had well nigh driven 
Master Tomaso quite out of his senses; he could not 


cried the barber, 
this liberty with 





speak, so he let his tears answer for him, and as he 


could not find his handkerchief, the young Queen lent 
him hers. 

Morning at length approached, and Master Tomaso 
and the barber went up stairs to prepare the place for 
their illustrious guest. “Tomaso,” cried the barber, 
drawing his nephew's ear towards his own mouth, 
thou knowest that in yonder chest I keep the hard- 
earned savings of my life.” “I do, good uncle,” quoth 
the lad. 

“Well, Santa Maria bless the good young Queen! 
But it may be that some of her followers, who it seems 
are coming here, are out at elbows rather, and may 
not scruple to open a chest if they think a new cloak 
or the means of getting it are to be found there.” 

“True, good uncle,” responded Tomaso, as in duty 
bound. 

“ Therefore, Tomaso, notwithstanding that I have 
already taken great precautions, we will place the bed 
of her mosi Faithful Majesty upon the top of it.” 

“A wise thought, good unele,” cried the lad, and, 
accordingly, the bed was hoisted upon the top of the 
chest; the room was made as tidy as possible, the 
young Queen introduced into her apartment, and Lopez 
openc d his shop. 

Throughout the first day no one came to inquire for 
Madame Julia: the stranger im the black cloak return- 
ed at night; but he stayed only a few minutes with the 


| royal lady, and when he came down stairs, he pressed 


the hand of Lopez, but said nothing, and departed. 

On the following day, when Master Tomaso carried 
up the Queen’s dinner, she seemed disposed to have a 
lithe chat with him, so she desired him to take a seat; 
he did so, quite pleased with the royal condescension. 
First the young couple talked of this thing, and then 
of that, the Queen was very communicative, revealed 
sume important state secrets, and expressed her royal 
pleasure respecting the various high offices she would 
have to bestow upon the deserving. “ And,” she con- 
tinued, “ such generous men as my protector and his 
amiable nephew, I must have also near me. You must 
prevail upon your uncle to shut up shop, Tomaso, and 
come and live in Portugal.” 

“May it please your Majesty,” replied Tomaso, 
“my uncle das, at present, thoughts of shutting up his 
shop, for he grows old, and has already saved some 
money.” 

“IT know it all, good Tomaso,” said the Queen, smi- 
ling as she spoke, “ and, also, that I am now sitting in 
the midst of his treasures.” 

“ Not exactly at present,” replied Tomaso, his eye 
brightening as he imagined he was giving birth toa 
spark of wit. “ Not exactly at present, you are rather 
in the midst of them at night.” 

“ At night!” said the Queen, laughing. 
he withdraws it at morning from this room.” 

“O, no, no, bless your soul,” quoth Tomaso, “ he 
always keeps it in that chest.” 

® That chest!” exclaimed the Queen, laughing im- 
moderately, “ who would have thought that I had been 
sleeping upon the wealth of Lopez Muros!” 

The Queen laughed immoderately at the idea, and 
so did Master Tomaso; they laughed so loud indeed, 
that Lopez, fearing some of his customers might over- 
hear them and discover the fugitive, called to his ne- 
phew to come down. Tomaso, like a dutif@l youth as 
he was, obeyed his uncle’s summons, and descended 
from an agreeable conversation with the younggQueen, 
to mix up lather for the barber. 

Shortly afterwards a short man, muffled in a black 
cloak, with his hat slouched over his face, entered the 
shop and inquired in a whisper, “ Friend, can’st tell 
me whereabouts lives one Madame Julia?” “ Madame 
Julia, did’st say?” inquired Lopez.—* Ay, friend, ‘San 
Josef.’ —* Will you please to walk up stairs ?”—The 
new stranger remained above for nearly half an hour, 
when he came down he stalked majestically through 
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the shop, and departed. Lopez was shaving an old 
wily friar at the time, who inquired of him who that 
stranger was. “A relation of my departed wife's 
good father,” sighed Lopez. “I should have thought, 
had you not told me to the contrary, it had been the 
reprobate son of Carlos Manuel, the doublet maker.” 
«O no, good father,” replied Lopez with a smile, “ that 
would have been a bad guess, indeed.” 

Within another hour, another stranger came, gave 
the password, and was admitted. His stay was short; 
when he came down stairs he accosted ‘Tomaso, and 
said, pointing with his finger, “Go up,” and left the 
house. ‘Tomaso went up stairs, and when he came 
down again, he ran to his uncle, and cried, “O Lopez, 
Lopez, the newest of the new strangers has left with 
the Qucen such a great purse filled with gold pieces!” 
“With gold pieces, sayest thou nephew ?” exclaimed 
the wondering barber. “ Yes,” quoth Tomaso; “ and 
the royal lady tuld me, as a secret, that it was to re- 
ward your kindness with, when she leaves us. Is she 
nota brave lady?’ “ A right-royal one,” replied the 
barber, dancing with glee. “And what do you 
think?” quoth ‘Tomaso. “I know not,” replied the 
enrapturcd barber. The young Qucen’s father is 
coming to our house this very night!’ “No!” eried 
Lopez. “ Yea!” cried Tomaso; “ the last stranger 
brought the intelligence; Don Pedro is coming hither 
tu take a last farewell of his dear child, before the me- 
ditated atiack upon Lisbon, which he is to subdue, or 
die upon the field!’ “OO what a father!” murmured 
Lopez. “ And O! what a child!” responded Master 
‘Tomaso. “ Ler most faithful Majesty did me the honour 
to call me up that I might share her joy, for, it seems, 
Don Pedro is of such a retiring disposition that he will 
be seen by none but his immediate friends.” “ Right 
child,” inierrupted the barber, “ your great men are 
ever cautious.” “ And, therefore,” continued Tomaso 
“she bade me request of you the key of the front door, 
that her Royal Father may have entrance and egress 
unseen by us.” “ ‘Take the key to her most faithful 
Majesty immediately,” quoth the barber, and Tomaso 
forthwith deposited the key in the hands of the young 
Queen. 

That night the old stranger in the black cloak re- 
mained but for a few moments with the Queen. 
When he came down, he conversed familiarly with 
Lopez and his nephew; informed them that he was 
about to carry the key to Don Pedro, who was rapidly 
drawing near to Madrid, and cautioned them, as they 
dreaded the Emperor's displeasure, not to move from 








their beds if they heard that Royal individual enter- 
ing. He then went on his way. By and by Lopez 
shut up his shop, said his prayers, and laid himself 
down on his bed. Master Tomaso followed his ex- 
ample. 

Some time after midnight, Lopez, the barber, was 
awakened by a strange noise in his shop; he nudged 
his nephew; the latter opened his eyes, and cried, 
“ What now, uncle?” “Silence, you fool!” exclaimed 
the barber, “the Emperor's come!” The noise in- 
creased, and Lopez heard whispers and confusion in 
his shop, “ My fortune’s made!” he cried. “It was a 
very big purse,” rejoined Tomaso. At that moment, a 
box of razors was upset, and made a terrible clatter. 
“What can they be about?” whispered Tomaso. “I 
think I hear the Queen's voice,” replied the barber, 
“[ should like to have a peep,” said the youth. “So 
should I,” said the barber. And, accordingly, they 
stepped out of bed, and applied their eyes to two cre- 
vices. “Can you sce any thing,’ inquired Lopez. 
“Yes, I see the Queen,” replied his nephew. “What 
is she about?” “ Dancing.” “ Dancing!’ “ Yes, and 
rubbing her hands, in high glee.” “I see now,” said 
Lopez, “ and Santa Maria, if there is not the good-for- 
naught son of Carlos Manuel, the doublet maker!” 
“ Yes, uncle, and there’s that horrible fellow Sancho 
Perez, the house-breaker.” “ And see they are taking 
down ail the articles in my shop and thrusting them 
into a sack.” “St. Jago forgive me,” cried Master 
Tomaso, “ but I think we have fallen into the hands of 
thieves!” “ Thieves!” echoed the barber. “ Thieves! 
I see it all—let’s raise an alarm!” “ Why the door is 
fastened. ‘Thieves! Thieves!’"—The barber shouted, 
and his nephew shouted. The Queen of Portugal, 
with her illustrious father and his gang, decamped 
immediately, and before assistance came, the barber's 
shop was as quiet and almost as empty as @ desert. 

When the neighbours came in, a search was made, 
but not a thief was to be found ; Lopez went up stairs, 
there was the money-chest wide open, and when they 
that went up with him found that the chest was empty, 
and heard how he had been tricked by the “ Queen of 
Portugal,” their laughter shook the roof. The thieves 
were pursued, but they escaped with their booty, such 
as it was, for Lopez, the barber, was a cunning fellow, 
and, apprehensive of fraud, he had a false bottom 
made to his chest, beneath which his gold lay hidden, 
and above it, nothing but thick canvas bags of lead, 
sealed up carefully, and they were all that the “ Queen 








of Portugal” and her gang got by their trick. 





LIFE. 


WE are born; we laugh; we weep; 
We love; we droop; we die! 

Ah! wherefore, do we laugh, or weep! 
Why do we live, or die? 

Who knows that secret deep? 
Alas, not I! 


Why doth the violet spring 
Unseen by human eye? 

Why do the radiant seasons bring 
Sweet thoughts that quickly fly? 

Why do our fond hearts cling 
To things that die? 


We toil—through pain and wrong; 
We fight—and fly; 

We love; we loose: and then, ere long, 
Stone-dead we lie, bs 

O Life! is all thy song 
“ Endure and—die?” 





a 


SONG. 


You ask me why my lips are mute 
When you are by my side— 
I fear to trust my words upon 
My heart's wild rushing tide, 
For it would cast them at thy feet, 
Reckless of all, save thee, my sweet! 


And then you'd know how you were loved, 
How deeply, and how well! 

The thought that burns upon your name 
Those words of mine would tell— 

The thrill of joy when you are nizh, 

And, when you're far, my lone heart’s sigh. 


To cherish every look of yours, 
Each word again repeat, 

To hear your accent—see your form 
In mem’ry—'tis not meet 

The weakness of the heart to tell 





To one who—never can love me so we"'. 
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A LEGEND OF NEW ENGLAND. 


A clear September moon, rolling high in a serene 
sky of the purest azure, shed a flood of light upon a 
sweet sequestered Green Mountain Village. It con- 
sisted of two or three irregular streets, situated in a 
basin formed by high conical and fantastically shaped 
mountains, jutting into each other. A noisy, sparkling 
river, foaming and tossing over an irregular bed of 
rocks, and winding about in all sorts of fanciful turn- 
ings, ran through the village. Several light bridges 
were thrown across this stream, which added much to 
the beauty of the scene. 

The summits of the mountains and the deep ever- 
greens upon their irregular slopes, were tinged with 
the bright radiance of the queen of night. Magnifi- 
cent elms, the pride of New England, threw the sha- 
dows of their gigantic arms across the principal streets. 
A light breeze, the harbinger of the coming autumn, 
gently moved the leaves, and imparted a balmy and 
delicious freshness to the evening. 

Near the centre of one of these rustic bridges, stood 
a young couple apparently in deep meditation. At 
last the gentleman, recovering from his abstraction, 
turned to the young lady, and said, in a tone of great 
sadness, 

“Ts it possible, my dear Mary, that your father can 
really entertain so strange, so uscless a prejudice — 
How many instances have I observed where persons 
have suffered reverses of fortune, and have again ren- 
dered themselves independent.” 

“ It is but too truly the case,” said she, “and no argu- 
ments will have any weight with him. To attempt to 
convince him, is as useless as preaching to the winds.” 

They passed slowly and despondingly across the 
bridge, and entered a retired path, shaded by several 
large elms. 

« And if I go to the west and retrieve my fortune,” 
said he, “think you that he will then consent to our 
marriage ?”” iis 

« He never will consent, William; he has the most 
unconquerable antipathy to broken merchants, as he 
calls them. My mother is even more obstinate than 
my father, and keeps his feelings alive by her ungene- 
rous remarks and insinuations.” 

“ Strange obstinacy and infatuation!” said he; and 
musing for some time, then turning to the young lady, 
“ Mary,” said he, “ you solemnly promise to be fi¥inc 
whenever I come to claim you, which will be as soon 
as I am able to support you.” 

“Tsolemnly promise,” said she, “and I also declare, 
that I will be married only in my father’s house !” 

“ Dear girl,” said he, folding her to his bosom, “I 
shall leave this place, between twelve and one to- 
night, in the mail-stage. I shall go to the west—pro- 
bably to Cincinnati— my arrangements are all made. 
I shall write to you, under cover to Charles D-——, 
who I believe will be a faithful friend.” 

Overcome with surprise, she fell upon his bosom ; 
and some moments elapsed ere she seemed conscious 
of the presence of her lover. 

“ Do not distress yourself,” said he ; “all will yet be 
well—let us trust in Him who directs all things.” — 
He then uncovered his head and raised his eyes to 
Heaven with a look of confidence. They turned, and 
passing quickly across the bridge and into one of the 
principal streets, separated near an ancient and respec- 
table mansion. 

* * > * ad t 
« All ready ma’am—all ready gentlemen ?” 
“Is my trunk safe, driver ’—let me look at it.” 





« All safe ma’am—will you step in?” said the dri- 
ver, holding the door open for me. 

“ Now hand me the cage.” 

“ Here it is ma’am—perhaps you can hang it up in 
the coach, so that you need not be troubled with it.” 

“Thank you, driver! I think I can manage it very 
well” ' 

“Shall I assist you, madam,” said a person at my 
elbow, whom in my hurry and confusion I had not be- 
fore noticed. 

“Thank you, sir—if you will hoid my bird-cage un- 
til I have adjusted my cloak.” 

“That will do—much obliged to you, sir,” said I, 
reaching out my hand for the cage ; and for the first 
time regarding the person who had addressed me. 

« A pair of fine Canaries you have there, madam,” 
said he, as he returned the cage to me. 

“ Yes sir, and I prize them the more highly because 
they were presented to me by a friend.” 

1 had now leisure to survey my companion. He 
appeared to be under thirty years of age—was tall and 
finely formed—his countenance was noble and serious, 
with a great mixture of sweetness; and his air and 
mauners were decidedly of that independent charac- 
ter which marks the Amcrican gentleman. In half an 
hour, I felt.myself perfectly at ease with him; and as 
the coach flew rapidly along, we were soon earnestly 
engaged in an interesting conversation. I soon learned 
that he had been a traveller in our own country ; and 
he described, in glowing colours, the far West, the 
illimitable, the boundless West, with its magnificent 
prairies and noble rivers; he spoke of the enterprize 
and energy of the inhabitants; of the towns and vil- 
lages rising, like fairy fabrics, almost in a day. 

It was one of the finest days of our beautiful June. 
All nature was laden with sweets, and our senses 
were often regaled with the perfume of thousands of 
flowers. Our rout was upon the bank of a noisy, 
brawling river, and seemed to ascend, gradually, as 
we plunged into the ravines and paths of the Green 
Mountains. ‘These mountains, which seem in some 
places to touch the clouds, and of whose height we 
can form no possible conception, so astonished are we 
at their grandeur and magnificence, are mostly clothed 
to their very summits, with beautiful pines, intermix- 
ed with other forest trees, and their tender and varied 
tints contrast finely with the dark and sombre green of 
the pine. We continued to follow the windings of the 
pure and sparkling river that seemed to gamble along, 
smiling at the sun-beams, and receiving, gladly, into 
its bosom a thousand litt'e rills that throw themselves 
from the rocky heights on each side. In the space of 
fourteen or fifteen miles, we crossed and recrossed the 
river as many times upon little rustic bridges thrown 
across it; and as we plunged further and further into 
the forests, the scenery became more wild and savage. 
In some instances we found that the wood-cutter had 
been busy in these sequestered regions; and the bald 
green summits of those hills which had been dispoil- 
ed of their magnificent attire, seemed to lament that 
the hand of the destroyer had come among them.— 
Now and then a little valley opened before us, where 
the hardy and industriqus yeoman had located himself. 
Here he had erected a small dwelling and barn; his 
meadow was covered with a green and lively verdure, 
and near the base of the mountain lay his fields, al- 
most ready for the sickle. At length we began to as- 
cend a steep mountain, and the river, in size now & 
mere brook, was no more to be seen. After a toilsome 
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ascent, we gained the summit, and our driver stopping 
to rest his wearied animals, said, “ We are upon the 
top of the mountain ; we shall go down easily upon 
the other side.” -And we did, indeed, descend most 
rapidly, for we soon came in sight of villages and 
plains and cultivated fields. And as the last rays of 
the sun gilded the summits of the western hills, we 
were set down at a comfortable and respectable hotel 
in the village of R My companion supped with 
me, and as we found that we should no longer travel 
together, our places of destination being widely apart, 
we bade each other adieu—first, however, exchanging 
cards. When he put his card into my hand, he said, 
very emphatically, “ You will probably hear of me 
again, madam.” On casting my eyes upon the card, 
Isaw the address was “ William Jones, merchant, Cin- 
cinnati.” 
* x * - * ~ 

“ Julia, my dear, will you give me that bundle ?—that 
must go in—now pray help me to stow these things 
down more closely. —What! crying, dear Julia ?—you 
laugh and weep at the same time.” 

“I cannot help it, sister Mary,” said the other; at 
the same time throwing her arms about the neck of 
her sister. “I laughed a few minutes ago to think 
how astonished our good mother will be to-morrow 
morning. And do you really think you shall be mar- 
ried to-morrow morning? and do you really suppose 
William Jones will be here ?—I cannot part with you 
—how lonely I shall be!—and there is no wedding 
cake. Whata queer wedding it will be !—and father 
and mother to know nothing about it until he arrives 
with the minister!” 

“TI cannot jelp it,” said Mary, kissing her sister very 
affectionately. “You know they will never consent 
to our marriage. I will not jump out of the window, 
and I have resolved to be married in this house. Do 
not be so sorrowful, little mad-cap; you shal! come to 
Cincinnati and sce me. Come, look up, and smile as 
you used to.” 

“T shall gever smile again—you will never call me 
mad-cap any more,” said Julia. “What a naughty 
girl I have been to you, when I used to teaze yeu and 
William Jones !—wiil you ever forgive me ?” 

“You have done nothing that requires forgiveness ; 
do not look so woe-begone. I should think you had 
lost your best friend.” 

“ And soI shall when you are gone,” sobbing as if 
her heart would break. 

“Come,” said Mary, “undress yourself and go to 
bed, and I will do the same; I shall have time enough 
in the morning to finish my packing.” 

The sisters went to bed, but they conversed a long 
time, and concerted plans for the future, until weari- 
ness and sleep overcame them. 

With the first dawn of morning, Mary arose and 
was bustling about her chamber. Poor Julia! Alas, 
how sorrowful was she when she was fully awakened, 
and recollected that this was the morning of her 
sister's marriage. She dressed herself without speak- 
ing asingle word; and then trying to compose herself, 
began to assist in the business of packing the trunks ; 
although ever and anon a tear would find its way down 
her cheek. 

“TI will leave those things in my drawer for you,” 
said Mary; “they will put you in mind of me once in 
a while.” 

“TI shall not need them to remember you,’ 
lia, weeping bitterly. 

At this moment a domestic tapped at the door, and 
handed a note to Mary. 
an it from William?” said Julia, as her sister open- 

it. 

“It is,” replied she, turning pale and red alternate- 
ly. “and I must hasten—the stage will go out at eight 
o'clock. I must put on my riding-dress instantly— 


, 


said Ju- 


’ 


there is no time to be lost ;—my trunks are all ready 
—there, that will do. Now let us go down to break- 
fast.” 

“T shall not go down,” said Julia. 

Mary went down and seated herself at the breakfast 
table with her parents. 

“You are unusually dressed this morning,” said Mrs. 
H , very coldly, as she handed her a cup of coffee. 
“Do you expect to take a journey?” 

“Perhaps I may,” replied Mary, swallowing her 
breakfast as hastily as possible. 

They were soon interrupted by a loud rap at the 
door. Mary started, and became pale and red again, 
as her lover entered, accompanied by a clergyman.— 
Mr. and Mrs. H gazed with astonishment, and 
saluted them with the most freezing civility. 

“ My good young lady,” said the clergyman, ad- 
vancing and taking her hand with an air of the great- 
est benevolence, “I regret that you are compelled to 
leave your parents under such circumstances, and that 
nothing will reconcile them to your marriage. But 
we have no time to lose.” 

William had already taken his place by his bride ; 
and the good clergyman, raising his hands, began an 
invocation to Heaven. The parents were struck dumb 
with amazement, and stbod silent spectators of the 
scene before them. Julia slid sofily in, and stood by 
her sister, striving in vain to suppress her sobs. The 
rattling of the stage was soon heard ; and scarcely had 
the clergyman concluded the ceremony, when it drew 
up at the door. The baggage was soon brought down 
and put upon the stage. “Good bye all,” said Mary, 
as William led her out. Julia clung to her to the last 
moment. “The blessing of Heaven attend you, my 
young friends,” said the good clergyman, as he shook 
hands with them after they were seated. “ All ready,” 
said the driver, scrambling into his seat, and gather- 
ing up the reins; and they were out of sight in a mo- 
ment. A. L. C 

Eee 


GHOSTS. 

THERE is a curious case related of a man who was 
a well-known character, and a man of sense, where it 
was said he used to see a number of people in the 
room with him. Now, he himself has described the 
whole of the phenomenon, and all the adjuncts to it. 
He has said, afier taking a cup of coffee, or tea, or so 
on, they came into his room in great numbers; and as 
he got better, and less nervous, he has only seen the 
arms or legs of the persons, without seeing any other 
part of them. Now, this is all an irregular action of 
the retina of the eyes. A gentleman sitting in his li- 
brary one day, reading or writing, on turning round 
his head, saw, sitting in a chair, a woman in a red 
cloak. And he said, how came youin here, good wo- 
man? The woman said nothing. What is the mean- 
ing of your being here, woman? No answer was 
made. You have no right to be here; go out of the 
room. She took no notice of him. He got up and 
rang the bell fur the servant. The servant came in. 
Turn this woman out. What woman, sir?) Why, the 
woman in a red cloak. There’s no woman, nor any 
red cloak, sir. Well, go and fetch the doctor fur me ; 
tell him I am ill, and wish tospeak to him. The man, 
however, was not to be frightened by this, because he 
knew it was a delusion of his sight. Now, I have had 
itso often, that it has been a matter rather of amuse- 
ment to me, than any thing else. I have stood before 
a glass, and seen the upper part of my head and eyes, 
and nose very distinctly; but I never saw that IT had 
any mouth or jaw; and I have seen my shoulders very 
well, but all was blank between my nose and shoul- 
ders. Why, now I say, what can you make of this, 
but that it is errors of action, or inactivity in parts ef 





the retina ? 
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There certainly is as much caprice, affectation, 
genius, party-spirit, and self-will in the present female 
race, as ever distinguished it; but somehow or other 
‘is not so amusing. The essence has become less 
subtle and refined, or else my wearied taste is grown 
fastidious. Reader, you sha!l judge and profit if you 
please, by some examples displayed to an admiring 
world in my earlier youth. 

Tue Srintr or rue Lonponperrys.—There is 
something in this name which provokes to folly; 
Emily, the wife of Castlereagh, was known to possess 
a strong mind, a cold proud temper, and vast influence 
over the Tory minister ; yet all these attributes could 
not prevent occasional displays of littleness and ca- 
price, worthy of Emily the second. One evening in 
the spring of 1820, I was invited to her box at the 
opera; a dinner engagement detained me until very 
Iaie. When I entered, the box was crowded, a regu- 
lar leve between the opera and ballet; I am very near- 
sighted, but the figure of the Marchioness was too 
prononce ever to be mistaken; it now met my view, 
ty all appearance, clad in a flannel dressing-gown, and 
a nightcap! Yes, that form which used to expand 
with the consciousness of jewelled splendour. I raised 
my glass, [ pressed my brow, I thought Lord Sefton’s 
claret must be tov potent! No, the thing was real.— 
Sir G—o—, who was at the back of the box, laughed 
heartily at my astonishment. How do you approve, 
said he, ina malicious loud whisper? I like it vastly, 
and recollect ‘tis fur the public good—she has long 
wished to abolish the gene of full dress on the Tuesday 
nights, and, knowing that example is better than pre- 
cept, gives (2 the admiring world one sufticiently im- 
pressive.” “But surely she could not have sat at din- 
her in that dress?” “ Of course not, thongh if you ob- 
serve, the cap is Mechlin lace, and the gown some 
rich material.” “ May be so,” I replied, “ but it looks 
exactly like flannel.” “ Ah my dear ***,” exclaimed 
my friend, “when you are married, one year's experi- 
ence in French milliner’s bills, will teach you all the 
difference.” 

THE Late QurEN CaRroLine.—The errors and mis- 
fortunes of this unhappy lady were chiefly owing to a 
recklessness of speech and manner, which even in the 
early spring time of her innocent youth, remarkably 
distinguished her. Such anxiety did it cause her royal 
parenis, that when (with my father, whose mission I 
attended,) I visited the court of Brunswick, her Royal 
Highness was then just nineteen—a penance was im- 
posed by the Duchess, worthy the Monastery of La 
Trappe. Each day the princess appeared at dinner, 
attended by a lady of the court, who sat beside her, 
and in a whisper, inquired which dish her Royal 
Highness preterred, and she was served accordingly. 
No other accent ever was heard between them, and 
betore the Duchess withdrew, the Princess rose, curti- 
sied, and retired with her mute attendant. To an inqui- 
sitive lad of sixteen, this farce, daily repeated, be- 
came the sabject of great curiosity; my father, how- 
ever, Was too good a courtier to enlighten me; but in 





could prevent her taking her station as Queen: the 
subject (in itself replete with anxious interest) appeared 
still more affecting, from the manly pity and grief ex- 
pressed in her cause, when the Pryncess assuming an air 
of jovial pleasantry, laughed very loudly, and replied, 
“ No, no, he will be Archbishop of Canterbury, and I 
plain Mrs. Manners Sutton.” ‘The wit of this answer, 
could hardly redeem its imprudence. 

Tue Late Countess DE Gary.—This venerable 
woman, whose wealth and honours, are now united to 
youth and love and beauty, possessed together with a 
masculine mind, and rongh exterior of person, some 
traits of character truly amusing, fur their childish and 
innocent simplicity. ‘The splendid collection of family 
pictures, had probably inspired a love of the Fine 
Arts, of which her Jadyship was a liberal patron: two 
rooms were dedicated to the modern effusions she had 
purchased (principally at the British Gallery ;) in my 
life, I never saw such a collection of daubs—blue, red, 
and yellow, revelling in mad confusion. I could not 
help remarking their “ varied properties of evil,” when 
instead of resenting the criticism, she seemed quite 
flattered and pleased. “Yes,” said she, “1 make a 
point of selecting all the worst pictures, because no- 
body else would buy them, and it is a duty in persons 
of my fortune, to encourage rising merit.” Perhaps as 
Lord Fordwich is like his mamma, fond of money, he 
may dispose of the collection advantageously to King 
Leopold, at Brussels. 

Lapy Caroxtine Lams—No modern character has 
ever been so useful to the novelists of our day, as her 
ladyship, and accordingly there are few productions 
‘figz2_D'Israeli, down to Mrs. G—e) in which she has 
not figured : the ebullitions cf a naturally excited mind, 
under the influence of A:ther and Laudanum, produce 
strong features, easy to be caught, like the Duke of 
Wellington’s profile, by any artist; but those who 
watched the workings of her mind, and traced the 
gradual and unhappy process of its decay, can best ap- 
preciate the traits of mingled shrewdness and simpli- 
city which, in fact, produced that Jizarre caprice, so 
amusing to persons who were not often bound to en- 
dure it. A thonsand instances crowd my recollection, 
but one will suffice. It was on a fine summer's even- 
ing, just after her ladyship had carried the Westmin- 
ster election for her brother-in-law, (Mr. George Lamb) 
thatshe went to take her favourite recreation of riding. 
The carriage followed as usual in case she should feel 


suddenly fatigued. In returning through Hackney, 


' she dismounted, entered the landau, and ordered the 
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after life, when circumstances brought me very fre- | 
quently into the Princess of Wales's presence, I re- | 


membered, and respected her mother’s cantion. 


One | 


day, in particular, | wiil instance ; an amiable and near ! 


relative of the Prince of Wales had been expressing 
his sympathy and indignation at some very marked 
neglect which had just been paraded before the public, 


| 
| 
| 
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coachman to drive very fast: as the high-bred horses 
dashed on, numbers of idle inhabitants fiocked to their 
humble doors to gaze upon it. Lady Caroline was not 
aware what part of the dusty suburb she was passing, 
when, running almost under the carriage wheels, she 
beheld a lovely child, 2 boy about four or five years 
old; she pulled the check-string, she called and called 
in vain, the man only drove on faster, and actually 
reached Melbourne House without relaxing his speed. 
Lady Caroline’s wrath blazed high; and instantly she 
cominanded him to drive back to Islington, and thence 
at a foot pace throngh Hackney, that she might disco- 
ver the child she had resolved to make her page— 
Vainly she endeavoured to recollect the precise spot 
where she had seen him—vainly was every man, 
woman, and child interrogated; no such lovely being 
was known there. ‘The footmen (to whom the name 


and thus rendered more painful to endure ; the illus- | of Pace was a watch-word of terror, so numerous had 
trious individual comforted her Royal Highness with | these imps of mischief been,) declared their belief that 
the retlection that a day would come when, if she fol- | the child belonged to trampers, who ,were passing 


lowed Lord Thurlow’s advice, no power or prejudice 


along the road. “No matter,” cried Lady Caroline, 


‘ 
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«J will adopt him still ; hear good people! come round 
the carriage and hear me—ten guineas reward I will 
bestow on any one who finds that child and brings 
him safe to Melbourne House ; ten guineas remember.” 
Then, afier a minute detail of features, hair, com- 
plexion, &c, the noble cavalcade again turned home- 
ward. 

At eleven o'clock the next morning, before Lady 
Caroline had left her room, the page in waiting an- 
nounced his rival’s approach, Lady Caroline rushed 
down stairs, to embrace her lovely protege. A woman 
presented him, claiming the reward, and assuring her 
ladyship it was dearly earned by ten miles’ walk on 
the North road, and a most desperate resistance on 
the part of the women who, no doubt, had decoyed 
the lovely child from his parents. Lady Caroline’s li- 
quid, but piercing eye, meanwhile fixed on the woman 
a glance of equivocal meaning—playful, spiteful, tri- 
umphant. “Come to my dressing-room,” said she; 
the weman followed, leading up the child. Lady 
Caroline took ten guineas from her cabinet; the wo- 
man held out an impatient hand, and received—not 
the gold, but a blow that almost felled her to the 
ground. “ Wretch! deceiver!! mean and cunning 
one!!”’ exclaimed the indignant patroness, the child is 
yours—your own—deny it not; think not the wicked 
artifice prevails, or that the ehild of deceit shalt be 
nestled in my heart; go—and remember, the reward 
I offered was to those who found, and not who brought 
the child.” Throwing open the window, she flung 
the ten guineas into the court-yard, waited until it 
had been scrambled for and won, and then pushed 
mother and child down stairs. “There, Wiiliam,” 
she said, as soon as breath permitted, (Mr. Lamb was 
reading a volume of Moliere’s plays in a corner of the 
room, and never, during the scene of real life, had 
once raised his eyes from the book) “ there ; now con- 
fess that I make feeling yield to duty.” “Lady Caro- 
line, pray shut the window,” was all the stoic an- 
swered ; but he locked up the cabinet, and took away 
the key. 

Lavy Morcan, tre AuTuoREss—This lady's va- 
nity has long been proverbial; her marriage with a 
low-born, vulgar man, has latterly separated her from 
English society. In Ireland she reigns the head of a 
declining party; but at the period I allude to, the 
year 1812, she was much feted and courted for viva- 
cious talent. The Dowager Lady S—n had invited 
the fair novelist to join her pariy at the sea-side, and 
I happened to be staying at the place they selected, 
with my friend Colonel Colville; during the month of 
August, Louis 18th and the other French princes, came 
round from Dover for a few days;) as I recollect they 
Were making a progress amongst our nobility and then 
on a visit at Walmer Castle) one morning, whilst 
strolling along the beach, I encountered Miss Owen- 
son and the Dowager, and a few moments after the 
Royal brothers. “The Wild Irish Girl,” prided her- 
selfon a pure Parisian accent, and poured into the 
patient ears of Louis a torrent of figurative compli- 
ments; I tried to abridge the scene, and at last drew 
her off ; but presently, with a start of horror she ex- 
claimed, “What have I done? should I not have ad- 
dressed this Majesty as Sire ?”—*« Undoubtedly.”— 
“Tis not too late; I will return and rectify my 
error.” ‘ 

“ Madame!” I exclaimed, shocked at the flagrant 
breach at etiquette, “ surely you will not intrude on 


his Majesty’s attention!” “Intrude?” rejoined the | 
“I never can intrude, my |, 


indignant little Muse. 
Lord ;” and darting from my side, her yellow train (a 
train she always wore) all draggling in salt water, her 
green hat and feathers fighting on the inspired head, 
panting and soliloquising, she reached the King, and 
thus addressed him :—“ Sire! pardon, I implore you, 
the omission, which must have been so extremely 





painful to your Royal feelings. Accept the tribute 
now, and remember, Sire, in me, the Genius of Ireland 
does homage.” ‘This is a literal translation of what 
was uttered in Morgan French—a dialect peculiar to 
itself. The visage of Louis was worth sketching, 
whilst he beheld and listened. Lady Morgan has, 
since, quarrelled with Kings. Nevertheless, there is 
something vastly beneficial to her nerves, in the air of 
a Court. She has been lately refreshing at Brussels. 
The Examiner, a short time since, informs us, that 
“Sir Charles and Lady Morgan, dined with their Ma- 
jesties, previous to their departure fur England.” How 
did her Ladyship address King Leopold? Probably in 
these words:—*Sire! Pardon the conduct of my 
spouse at table; it must have been revolting to your 
Royal feelings. He sends these pills, and when you 
take them, jemember, Sire, it is the quack of Dublin 
who prescribes.” 

Tne Ducness or Gorpon.—Intriquante has been 
a term unjustly applied to the character of this ner- 
thern Semiramis; the definition cheats nature of the 
honour due to one of her most curious productions, ap- 
parently created to convince the world of the infinite 
power of volition. Wondrous indeed ‘vas the strength 
displayed by that ungoverned, and ungovernable will. 
With a giant's tread it crushed all obstacles within its 
path, whether moral or conventional. Neither mind 
or body required rest—both were alike provided with 
iron muscles, and rough work they made among the 
sons and daughters of humanity. I remember, when 
first 1 came from Eton, (and Etonians are no cowards,) 
she dined at my father’s house ; the next day I com- 
plained of violent head-ache. 

“You made too free with the claret, George,” 
said he. 

“Oh, no!” I cried, burying my throbbing temples in 
the scft velvet cushions of the drawing-room sofa— 
« No, it was the Duchess of Gordon's laugh.” 

“ Ah,” said my father, “you will get used to that.” 

Rut I never did, nor ever heard her speak, witnout 
thinking, what a wife she wouid jiave been for Poly- 
pheme! The world, content to be amused by her ca- 
price, forgave the tyranny which produced it. She 
loved to come in contact with feebier spirits, and 
mock their useless efforts, if they attempted either to 
imitate or contend with her. 

Sheridan the nearest approached her Grace; but 
even he was lefi at an immense distance. In reck- 
less resolution he might, at first, keep pace, but soon 
lost ground, and had to scramble on some other way. 
The duchess never paused: nor love, nor hate, nor 
earth, nor sea, cculd stop her. In difliculties where 
Sheridan finessed, her superior ctlrontery defied—he 
slipped through his creditors’ hands, she drove up in 
the ducal carriage, and threatened them: the victims 
eursed the patriot M. P. , but bowed to the dust, 
and begged her Grace’s merey. One instance—(and 
I know of a hundred to match ij—she loved to boast 
of ia her latter days. Curious as the anomaly may ap- 
pear—how, or when, so gentle a fancy found place in 
the rugged soil—the duchess was passionately fond of 
flowers; (her son inherits the taste, and may be seen 
many a spring morning in Covent Garden market, se- 
lecting two shilling bouquets, for the old ‘Tory ladies 
he expects to meet at the Queen's party in the even- 
ing ;) her Grace patronized C , and in three sea- 
sons the account had crown with hot-house rapidity, 
to above six hundred pounds; the florist beeame cla- 
morous for payment, and choosing the eve of a grand 
fete, sent in his bill again, and stopped the supplies ; 
this was just such a predicament as the duchess de- 
lighted in—she chuckled with peculiar triumph, when 
the maitre d'hotel ventured so far to understand the 
affair, as to suggest artificial flowers: before ten the 
next morning, she was in the King’s Road; C 
came out looking very grave and important. 
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“ You have had the assurance to plague me about 
your trumpery bill,” said the duchess, thrusting a 
pocket-book full of bank notes into his hands—“ now, 
mon, ye’ll know your ain business best, but if ye tak 
the money, I'll not have sae much as a bachelor’s but- 
ton in my rooms to-night; and tell every fool that’s 
there, (and there'll be sax hundred, C. ) that you 
and J have quarrelled.” 

“For heaven's sake, your Grace,” said the terrified 
protege, shrinking with terror from the proffered money, 
which he so greatly needed, “take all my garden, 
only don’t say that !”" 

A more than usual display of rare exotics graced 
the ducal rooms that night; and when they were ad- 
mired, her grace replied, “She always dealt with 
Cc of course all London followed the example. 

Mrs. Sippons.—" Surely this is a mistake,” you 
will say, Mrs. Siddons eccentric—so dignified, so uni- 
form in manner—like Bartleman’s voice, all round 
and equal, no break or start in the regal deportment, 
to tell where public life ended, or private life began; 
the same over a poisoned bowl, or glass of negus; no 
difference of address to the pope’s legate, or linendra- 
per’s apprentice. So it was, certainly; yet there were 
times when the ruling passion burst through the prison- 
walls of dignity, and, frightened at the light, crept 
back again in very extraordinary guise. Not many 
years before she left the stage, Mrs. Siddons went 
down to star it at Southampton, and while there was 
beguiled into a sort of German-eternal friendship with 
a Mrs. Fitzhugh, (the wife, as I recollect, of a mer- 
chant, or Banker,) our heroine was not as open to 
flattery as the accomplished Fanny is, but too indolent 
to repress enthusiasm, she often suffered from the un- 
natural atmosphere it engendered, and listlessly con- 
signed herself to its effects. Mrs. Fitzhugh resolved 
to shine by reflected lustre, presented Mrs. Siddons 
with a splendid looking-glass for her dressing-room at 
the Souihampton Theatre. 

Now there was a house, (a inen must know it 
who have seen Southampton,) a large deserted, square 
red brick house, staring at you as you passed towards 
Portswood, and this house was to be suld; Mr. Fitz- 
hugh inquired—his lady reported—the terms were 
low—the lease long—the neighbourhood improving 
rapidly ; and what would it not be, if Mrs. Siddons 
erected there an altar to Melpomene! In short, poor 
Mrs. Siddons had no peace until she agreed to buy 
the house !—an awful hour!—two thousand pounds 
disbursed! and now to find a tenant, for Melpomene 
could only receive summer incense, and autumn was 
approaching rapidly. Large bills were posted, and 
advertisements concocted for the country paper. 

Mrs. Fitzhugh (seeing her friend's impatience,) drove 
miles and miles, and offered to give a ball in the 
house, which had not been inhabited for seven years! 
(a house-warming she called it ;) however, in the mean 
time, Providence sent a man who read the bills, and 
wanting to establish himself as a Hampshire Esquire, 
entered into immediate negociation, when lo! it was 
discovered that the roof of this house was bad—the 
title worse—the foundations sinking—the assessed 
taxes rising—in short, the man was off. Vain were 
Mrs. Fitzhugh’s flatteries, her dinners and private 
boxes. Mrs. Siddons fell sick, but dread of forfeits at 
the Theatre, impelled her with strength still to enact 
the parts agreed on. By this time, the ladies in the 
neighbourhood had all begun to pay court to the lion- 
leader, and beg for introductions to our heroine; but 
her nervous debility delayed these arrangements, and 
confined her to Mrs. Fitzhugh’s boudoir during the 
morning, and the seat opposite the cheval glass in her 
dressing-room at the theatre; but patronising ladies 
are not daunted by difficulties. One evening, when 
“ Measure for Measure” was to be performed, Mrs. F. 
privately led a chosen few to the very door of the 





temple: skreened by an inner drapery of muslin, 
whereto ded three golden tassels, Isabella was 
seated, dressed for the part; a Shakspeare and pocket 
Milton on the table, all the material of the toilet being 
removed, and the dresser seated at awful distance, 
holding the veil, not yet adjusted: as the bevy of la- 
dies bent their ears towards the sanctum, the oracle 
pronounced in her deepest sepulchral tones, these 
words, “Two thousand pounds! two thousand! (@ 
deep drawn groan,) never, never to be regained!” A 
short silence—again the same impressive sentence was 
repeated—even thrice. 

“How beautiful! how truly the sublime !” exelaimed 
Mrs. D- . 

“Oh, Mrs. Fitzhugh! how can we ever repay this 
treat?” lisped out the four Misses Le B——. 

“ But,” continued Mrs. D: , who was a blue, “I 
do not recollect those words in the play—perhaps her 
reading is the folio copy!” Poor Mrs. Fitzhugh would 
have died rather than confess the truth. . 

“It is,” she answered with mysterious whisper; 
and from deep research on her own part, and Mr. 
Kemble’s, they feel convinced that Isabella, in de- 
spair, to rescue her guilty brother, has offered a bribe 
to the Duke’s Secretary, or the Priest ; you will see 
the wonderful effect on the audience presently. The 
effect was only a “severe cold,” for which apology was 
made; but the real indisposition lasted many years, 
and, as Mrs. Siddons expressed it, the thoughts of her 
unhappy loss, pursued her night and day, relentlessly ; 
while personal privations, the most minute and extra- 
ordinary, were endured, to the end of life, in hopes of 
regaining the “two thousand pounds.” 


p—_ 
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Tn modern times, parrots are almost the only birds 
that have the gift of speech, though connoisseurs are 
nut mgnurant that the starlings and jackdaws have 
good abilities in that way, when properly educated.— 
‘The ancients could at times make them speak to some 


purpose: Marcrobius tells us that when Augustus 
Cesar was returning in triumph to Rome from his vic- 
iory over Mark Antony, there appeared among the 
crowd which welcomed him, a bird borne on a man’s 
hand, which flapped its wings, and cried out, “ heaven 
save the emperor, the victorious Cesar!’ Augustus, 
delighted to hear himself saluted by this winged 
spokesman, gave the owner a handsome sum for the 
bird. The owner pocketed the money, refusing to 
share any of it with an associate who had aided him 
in training his jackdaw. This man, in order to be 
revenged, and to show the loyalty which had animated 
his friend, brought to the emperor another bird which 
they had in training, and which cried out, “heaven 
save the victorious Mark Antony.” Augustus, whose 
good nature is well known, only laughed at the joke, 
und ordered the confederates to divide the money. 
After his liberality in this instance, he had a number 
of speaking jackdaws and parrots brought to him. One 
poor fellow, a shoemaker, took great pains to teach & 
bird which he had got for the purpose, hoping to make 
his fortune by it. The bird, who had no such pros- 
pects, was but a slow scholar; and his master, in the 
midst of his lessons, often ejaculated in despair, “ Well, 
I have lost my labour!” Waving at last, however, 
and with much pains, completed his education, the daw 
was brought out one day to salute Augustus, and re- 
peated his “ heaven save the emperor,” with great dis- 
tinctness. “Tut!” said Augustus, “I have too many 
courtiers of your kind.” “Well,” cried the daw, who 
had at that moment remembered his master’s ejacula- 
tion, “ well, I have lost my labour.” The emperor 
was so much amused with its answer, that he bought 
the feathered wit for double the expected sum. 
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SULLY’S CASTLE IN THE CHARTRAIN. 


“ It wasa vast and venerable pile ; 
So old it seemed only not to fall.”— Childe Harold. 


— 


Every one has acknowledged at some period of fiis 
life the sad truth that no enjoyment is lasting; that 
every thing, however charming, grows indifferent after 
a time; that every place, however beautiful, grows 
tedious. At Paris this is felt perhaps less than else- 
where ; but were comforts (so called) as abundant in 
Paris, as in London, if the streets were as well paved, 
the staircases as clean, the houses as neat, &c. &c., it 
would be quite as dreary to live in Paris as any where 
else: it is the constant excitement of getting nothing 
as one has been used to get it, that banishes ennui, as 
much as the fine blue sky, and fresh, bright, air. 
Even when the cifoyens burst forth like their char- 
pagne, and scatter confusion round them, frigkting the 
city from its propriety, when things are come to that 
pass that to look out of a window is to run the risk of 
being shot, when to sleep is impossible amidst the toll- 
ing of bells and the firing of canmon, and cries of vive 
this,and vive Uoiher,even under all these circumstances, 
the novelty of the events is amusing, and, en effet, one 
would not have missed any of it for the world. But 
—* look upon this picture and on this’—when streets 
become deserted, gardens unwatered, orange trees 
faded, windows broken, and people ill-dressed !—every 
public place turned into an hospital, and the Louvre 
closed, no reasonable being can support the change, 
and Paris becomes as tedious as any other place in 
this tedious world. 

This I experienced after Les Trois Jours. I was 
beyond measure pleased with the danger of driving 
furiously along the Boulevards on the first night to 
escape the shots of the troops—the excitement of being 
set down at my hotel, and alternately congratulated 
and chid by my hostess for my good and ill fortune, 
my safety and imprudence. "T'was “beauteous horror” 
to hear the incessant firing, and the cries and shouts 
during the whole of the days and nights—the tocsin 
sounding, and the drums’ discordant accompaniment 
—to start every hour from disturbed slumber, “ if 
sleep my eyelids knew,” and, anxious to witness what 
I dreaded to sce, station myself at my window, and 
gaze out into the broad, calm, splendid moonlight, 
which shone on that fearful struggle, silvering every 
house and tree and spire, as steadily and sweetly as if 
the tumultuous city slept beneath, as of yore. "T'was 
“ lovelily dreadful” to watch the hurrying to and fro 
ef the hastily armed citizens, the cautious approach of 
the troops of horse, advancing along the high narrow 
streets as stealthily as if “ shod with felt;” the sudden 
charge, and clash, and clang; the uprooting of the 
pavement, and the active toil of the girls, women, and 
children, busy in forming barricades at each corner of 
our isolated street, which. though in the neighbourhood 
of the tray, was not the scene of any skirmish. It was 
not unpleasing to breathe with difficulty from the 
overpowering heat, to be scorched and blackened by 
the unclouded sun, to find provisions growing scarce, 
water failing, milk unattainable, and no post! To 
observe, from hour to hour, bills distributed with haste 
and perturbation to eager receivers ; to strain the eyes 
to decipher, on the opposite wall, the last placard, 
stick np, as if by magic, with the large words “ Cou- 
raze, ctloyens! soyez fermes—liberte—la chartre!” &c. 
Xe. conspicuous amongst the bad printing which the 
broken presses could alone allow pour le moment. All 
this, I say, was of too stirring a character to permit 


dullness to exist. 
al 





But time wore on~the great struggle was over, the 
shops looked shabby, the hotels desolate, every where 
the “ Brevets du Roi” had been effaced, and all the 
emblazonry that told of royal patronage swept away ; 
daubs of black paint concealed the traces of the un- 
lucky fleurs-de-lis; the Rue Duc de Bourdeaux had 
been unbaptised and new called “27, 28, 29,” the 
broken panes remained unmended; the paving stones 
would not return to smooth obedience; the Tuileries 
looked grim and ghastly; the trees cut down or riven 
by balls; dust, heat, noise, shouting, and tri-colour, 
lorded it over the astonished city. 

I sauntered one morning to the Palais Royal, and 
found myself in time to witness the arrival of eight of 
Charles X.’s state carriages, containing a strange com- 
pany of the sovereign people, driven by the royal 
coachmen, who looked singularly uncomfortable. I 
believe Louis Philippe, to judge by his countenance, 
expected, as I did, to see the heads of the late royal 
owners exhibited from the windows. I turned away 
heart-sick, though the scene was more farcical than 
tragical this time, for the French nation preferred 
being monkeys to tigers during the whole drama of the 
last revolution. I walked to the Place de Greve, and 
shuddered at the dilapidated appearance of the vene- 
rable and outraged Hotel de Ville. A thousand recol- 
lections of former as well as recent horrors rushed 
across my mind. In the Place St. Germain l'’Auxer- 
rois I joined the crowd who were occupied in bring- 
ing garlands to fling on the graves of the “ braves” 
buried where they fell; amidst the flutter of tri-colour- 
ed flags, and waving of laurel and cypress boughs, I 
distinguished the hero of the hour, “ Medor, le chien 
fidele au tombeau de maitre,” a rough ugly poodle, 
who had followed his ill-starred master to the scene of 
action, had seen him fall, and having watched his 
hasty interment, had never quitted the spot, in spite 
of bribes and entreaties; when half dead with hunger 
and fatigue, he consented to take food from a friendly 
hand, but he continued near the blood-stained mound, 
and though by degrees he extended his walk to the 
gate of the enclosed space, he was never known to 
leave it. 

I returned home by the Louvre, and while I was 
congratulating myself on the fact of the works of art 
having been respected in the melee, though the mob 
had passed through the gallery, I came to a spot where 
a crowd of persons were engaged in heaping the earth 
over the dead bodies of friends and enemies, confusedly 
cast into a pit at the time of contention, and now un- 
distinguished. “Si c’avoient ete des Anglois, a la bonne 
heure!” muttered a hard-featured scowling woman 
close by my side ; I started, hurried away, and decided, 
in my secret soul, that Paris was quite insupportable. 

I found a visiter awaiting me, and for a few mo- 
ments my spirits were exhilirated by the spectacle of 
my friend, the good little Abbe Fouchet, who had 
braved the terrors of the mob to pay me his respects. 
The simple-hearted man had “ priest” so legibly writ- 
ten on his forehead, so plainly exhibited in his mien 
and gait, that no disguise could have screened him. 
Il s’etoit avise nevertheless to change his usual costume, 
and in order to appear as unclerical as possible, he hed 
clothed himself in a long green coat made for a tall 
man, though iy good friend’s height does not exceed 
five feet, and his breadth is nearly equal. His panta- 
loons appeared to have owed their being to the prompt 
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contrivance of his “ bonne,” who accompanied him ; 
the colours she had chosen were of the most brilliant 
hues, and the stripes peculiarly wide; on his breast 
was pinned a flaming cockade of tri-coloured riband ; 
his hat was round and rakish; and his gloves of bright 
blue, then a fashionable tint. 

His air of importance and mystery, the courage of 
which he boasted, and the adroitness on which he 
prided himself, notwithstanding the fact of his having 
been recognized and hooted at as a priest by some 
mischievous boys, were altogether irresistible, and it 
was “ more than mortal or than me” not to forget my 
sullen humour as J gazed on the ludicrous caricature 
of my old friend. 

But the next day a guest of another description 
made his appearance; a tall gaunt man with starting 
eyes rushed suddenly into my apartment, and an- 
nounced himself as a fugitive of the Garde Royale, 
entreating protection and a few francs; another and 
another found their way to my domicile ; the reputation 
of the English for generosity having encouraged them 
to trust their lives in my hands. ‘The distinction wis, 
however, one I little coveted. “I will leave Paris 
to-night!” exclaimed I, as I shut the door on two gen- 
tlemen who had come to solicit my subscription for 
les blesses. 1 packed up hastily forthwith, jumped into 
a fiacre and drove to the Messageries Royales, where 
I could choose any diligence I liked, either for Russia, 
Greece, Italy, England, or the departments. 

‘Travelling in France has of late years become so 
common, and eyery great town has been so visited 
and described, that I felt a degree of satisfaction when 
I found myself sitting in the clumsy diligence bound 
for Chartres, a city once celebrated in French history, 
but now little sought by the inquisitive traveller, in 
spite of its fine cathedral, or the blessed chemise of 
Our Lady, lately replaced by her equally-miraculous 
veil, which is kept in a gilded chasse, enriched with 
gems sent by the pious family of Charles X. to the 
long neglected shrine. Curious and interesting as are 
the remains to be viewed in this majestic old building, 
I did not permit myself to linger there, as my destina- 
tion was near four leagues beyond, to the Chateau de 
Villebon, situated about a league from Courville, out 
of the high road, a circumstance of which I was forci- 
bly reminded by the ruggedness of the route which 
awaited me. I was soon jolted beyond the power of 
words to describe over ploughed fields, and dragged 
through a sea of inundation, the consequence of a tew 
day's heavy rain, which had readily taken effect on 
roads seldom interfered with by mortal hand, though 
the heaps of moss-covered stones piled at distances 
along the wayside prove that the inhabitants of the 
Chartrain, like those of Inferno, pave their roads with 
“ good intentions.” ‘T'raversing a rich but level coun- 
try, whose promise of abundant harvest proved its 
right to be considered the granary of France, my ill- 
conditioned vehicle, such an one as can only be met 
with in France, arrived at a gateway, and the ivied 
ruins of a wall which had once enclosed the straggling 
village of Villebon, dependent on the castle from 
whence it takes its name. The moat which formerly 
surrounded it is dried up and filled with grass and 
shrubs, and each of its once strong gateways is now 
but a picturesque object in the view. It was Sunday, 
and as my rattling conveyance blundered along an 
avenue of high lindens, | observed that the clean, 
neatly dressed peasants were busily engaged in their 
customary dance beneath the spreading shade, while a 
fiddler in pride of place scraped away with great per- 
severance, and occasionally in authoritative tones pro- 
claimed the figure of the contre danse. The appear- 
ance of this worthy, who on other days officiated as 
mole-catcher general of the district, not a little amused 
me: he was a spare, active, gipsey-looking man, with 
lively sparkling eyes and wild dark hair. He was 





elevated on a barrel, and wore on his shoulders a 
handkerchief of various colours which was pinned so 
as to exhibit its attractions in the best point of view. 
I was informed that he acted at present in the two- 
fold capacity of fiddler and auctioneer ; the said hand- 
kerchief, together with sundry articles of coarse earth- 
enware being the prizes proposed for a lottery which 
took place when the dance was concluded. 

The avenue passed, I reached at length the gates 
of the fortress itself, but the structure was still invisi- 
ble, owing to the lofty trees which towered in all 
directions. ‘The emaciated but important figure of the 
porter soon appeared emerging at my call from his 
little embowered lodge within, and, the creaking doors 
being unfolded, my carriage lumbered into the ceurt 
yard, and before me in all its grandeur and majesty I 
beheld the moated and towered chateau where for.so 
many years the great Sully lived retired from the tur- 
muil of the world of which he was an ornament, and 
where he died, aged, honoured, and beloved. “ Here 
then,” said I mentally, “ the great statesman forgot his 
toils, was soothed in his regrets for the loss of an 
adored master, by the cares of a tender and affectionate 
wife: here he superintended the improvement of his 
favourite estate, gave employment to hundreds in 
times of scarcity, and here he compiled those immortal 
memoirs which have endeared him to posterity, and 
exhibited his king and his friend in the most interest- 
ing light: though the faithful historian would ‘ nothing 
extenuate nor set down aught in malice.’” 

The castle is a huge brick building of the same 
form as the once dreaded Bastile, with the same flank- 
ing towers and parapets, though less extensive as a 
whole. It is entirely encompassed by a deep moat, 
plentifully supplied with pike; a drawbridge conducts 
to the low arched portal of entrance, beside which is 
a small wicket, through which admittance may be 
obtained when the bridge is up; there are dungeons, 
now used as cellars, on each side of this entrance, 
whose grated windows are but just above the water's 
edge. A long wide archway, where now hang huge 
antlers and other trophies of the chase, the spoils of 
many years, conducts into the interior court, round 
which the high building rises in gloomy grandeur; at 
the further extremity is the principal door leading to 
the “Grand Escalier,” as an inscription informs the 
stranger. ‘The busts of Sully and his Duchess adorn 
this entrance, and another inscription tells of his vir- 
tues and attachment to Le Grand Henri, whose spirit 
seems to pervade the spot. Before I ascended the 
wide and winding staircase of this tower, I turned to 
the suite of apartments on my left, which I was in- 
formed were those formerly appropriated to the gallant 
monarch, and which still remain in a great degree 
unchanged—in the further saloon the faded blue satin 
bed, embroidered with heavy silver garlands, is the 
same once destined for Henri—the chairs and sofa, 
the tapestry and carved ceiling remain, but the dark 
window-frames have lately been replaced by others 
more modern and convenient. The portraits of the 
duke and duchess in state costume adorn the long 
gallery, which was a sort of hall of ceremony in former 
days; but these pictures are lamentably faded, and the 
tapestry round the walls is grim and ghastly. I now 
ascended to the upper rooms, called, par excellence, 
les chambres de Sully,and entered a magnificent cham- 
ber with a range of windows on each side, those on 
the right looking across the moat, those on the left into 
the inner square. The ribbed ceiling is of dark eak, 
carved and gilded, with here and there the arm» of 
Sully emblazoned ; the walls are hung with tapestry, 
representing the loves of Cupid and Psyche on the 
most gigantic scale. In the interstices are hung seve- 
ral full-length pictures of the Conde family, from whom 
the castle passed by purchase to the Duke de Sully. 
Paintings, emblematic of the different offices held by 
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the minister, ornament the huge fire-place and the 
surrounding pannels. There was formerly a raised 
dais in this room, a canopy and throne, where Sully 
and his lady usually sat. Several seats without backs 
are still preserved, which were appropriated to the 
younger branches of the family. ‘The floor has been 
levelled and the canopy removed for the greater con- 
venience of the present resident; the former being 
now composed of glazed octagonal red tiles, whose 
dark hue and polished surface suit not ill with the 
antique roof and walls. Beyond this is a beautiful 
square room, commanding a view of the stately avenue 
in front of the castle on one side, and on the other the 
wide extent of garden and the luxuriant range of 
orange trees, whose produce forms part of the revenue 
of the domain. Here I saw with infinite pleasure two 
fine full-length portraits of Sully and Henri Quatre, in 
admirable preservation and very well executed. A 
small turret chamber opens to the right, from whence 
a winding staircase ascends to a similar room above: 
these are in the tower called Tour de Conde. After 
quitting the room just described, and casting a glance 
at a fine specimen of bright-tinted tapestry representing 
Pandora, which covers one side of the walls, and ad- 
miring the antique clock and pieced looking-glass, in 
which luxurious ornament the grand duchess’s majestic 
figure was doubtless often reflected, I hurried through 
a series of chambers of different dimensions, each con- 
taining some interesting relic, although at present fitted 
up in a style of Parisian elegance suited to the comfort 
of a modern dwelling. At length I found myself 
standing at the top of a precipitous flight of stone steps, 
vaulted by a roof of beautifully carved stone, and 
lighted by an antique window looking into the inner 
court below; opposite me I observed the door of an 
apartment, above which was inscribed, “ Icy est mort 
M. de Rosny, 1641.” 

I entered with awe the selemn retreat. There 
stood the bed on which the great man died; those 
were the hangings of yellow brocaded silk and gold; 
those the coverings; the same tapestry representing the 
siege of Troy; the high-backed, embroidered chairs, 
on one of which. the anxious wife sat watching the 
changes in his beloved countenance, and on which she 
sank back when his eyes closed for ever. I lifted the 
heavy arras, and stepped into the small adjoining closet 
in the Tour de Sully. This was his study; at this 
desk he was accustomed to sit and dictate to his four 
secretaries portions of his “ Memoirs; from this win- 
dow he loved to lean, and often perchance looked out 
into the clear moonlight, his mind exalted with lofty 
imaginings for the good of his country and his king. 
How shall I describe my delight on finding that these 
two “ pieces” were allotted to me, and that in them I 
might ruminate at leisure on Sully and his times. 

Somewhat fatigued with my journey, I was not 
sorry, soon after the the al’ Anglaise, to betake myself 
to my solitary wing, and it was with excited feelings 
that I found the door closed upon me in night and 
silence, and myself in quict possession of the chambre 
de mort de Sully! Two high wax tapers were burning 
brightly on the ponderous mantel-piece of carved white 
marble, and shone on the huge silver chenets beneath, 
which were of the same uncouth form as the mutilated 
dogs on pedestals, guarding the entrance to the outer 
court of the chateau. 

The figures on the tapestry seemed lafger than life 
as I gazed upon them, and the unmeaning eyes ap- 
peared to follow mine as if to offer me their ghostly 
welcome. I began to feel nervous in spite of myself, 
and starting from my antique fauteuil, I resolved to 
return to the mute salutations of my shadowy compa- 
nions. I took a taper and approached the walls to pay 
my devoirs to Helen, who stood, attended by her 
damsels, all elaborately dressed in the costume of Louis 
XII. The long, starred, train of the fair coquette 





flowed in conspicuous breadth behind, on an ample 
fold of which sat her favourite lap dog. Paris, whom 
she is meeting, seemed equally to have attended to his 
toilette, and might be mistaken for the gallant dauphin 
Francois himself, but for the labels on the robes of 
each proclaiming their identity. As much of the tale 
of Troy divine as could be pressed into the allotted 
space was depicted in sombre colouring little improved 
by time. 1 next took my station at the casement, 
having by the aid of a chair and table, climbed up to its 
height. A bright, clear, full moon shone in upon me 
as I unclosed with difficulty the jalousies, and the high 
peaked towers opposite came out in high relief, while 
the painted windows of a long gallery on my left re- 
flected a thousand rays This gallery was formerly 
the guard room of the four hundred men at arms which 
the magnificent Sully entertained at his expense in 
and about the castle. I could perceive by the light 
which streamed through the two rows of casements, 
rich with coats of arms, that here and there were 
forms which to my startled eyes appeared clothed in 
complete armour, while shields and javelins placed 
against the walls threw back the fitful light. I de- 
termined at early dawn to explore that chamber, and, 
closing my sbutters, prepared to seek repose. I had, I 
suppose, slept some time when I was suddenly roused 
by a most appalling noise—all the horrors of a haunted 
castle seemed combined to terrify the intruder; creak- 
ing hinges, clanking chains, hollow groans, and low, 
smothered shrieks met my ears. J sat up in amaze— 
the wind had risen, and howled dismally without; the 
rain pattered, and still, at intervals, these frightful 
sounds continued. I tried in vain to account for them, 
and, by dint of half smothering myself. contrived to 
obtain some sleep. Very carly, however, I rose, hur- 
ried into the adjoining tower, destined for my dressing 
room, and throwing open the heavy window was 
refreshed by the clear morning air and the perfume of 
the orange flowers, which a group of village girls 
were carefully employed in gathering in profusion 
before the sun had drunk up the dews which rendered 
the half opened blossoms so fragrant. They filled their 
clean white apron§ with the snowy heaps, and, one by 
one, disappeared through the antique gateway, ere yet 
the sun had attained his awakened strength. The 
twittering of the birds, the leaping of the fish in the moat 
beneath, which sparkled and dimpled like a running 
stream, and reflected a thousand gay flowers which 
bent over the margin on the opposite side, all tended 
to revive me, and I began to consider my shrieking 
groaning ghost a mere dream. I traversed a long 
suite to the breakfast room, where I found some of the 
party busily engaged in discussing a fine stately pate 
de Chartres, a delicacy whose fame has spread far be- 
yond its place of creation, and which has rendered its 
native city more known and esteemed than any other 
recollection attached to its antique walls. 

Encouraged by the gaiety of my hosts,I at length 
found courage to relate my terrible adventure, on 
which my friends, though not a litile amused, over- 
whelmed me with apologies for having neglected to 
warn me of the fact, that on the chimney of Sully’s 
chamber was a huge creaking weathercock, 


“ A spirit whom no exorcism could bind.” 


and which, when the wind was in a particular quarter, 
made a point of exerting its eloquence, to banish 
slumber from the unlucky inmate of that wing. I 
afterwards saw my midnight enemy, lording it over 
the very roof of my chamber, and his enormous di- 
mensions made me no longer wonder at the noise he 
made. ° 

I now proceeded to explore further the various parts 
of this curious old pile, and first entered the billiard 
room on the ground floor, on the walls of which are re- 
presented the different chateaux of the Duke de Sully. 
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‘That of Sully where he was born; of Rosny, so lately 

by the unfortunate Duchess de Berri (who 
had visited Villebon a few months before the revolu- 
tion,) and Villebon itself, as it appeared in his time, 
embattled and defended as for a siege. Within is a 
little circular cabinet where on a pedestal once stood 
his statue of white marble, erected by his widow, 
whose affectionate and monrnful care had caused the 
whole of the ceiling and walls to be painted with 
devices alluding to her beloved husband, his prowess 
and his virtues, while long inscriptions record his 
birth, the chief events of his life, and his lamented 
death at this chateau. 

The statue was, after the death of the Duchess, 
to the church of Nogent le Rotrou, where he 
buried, and where, I believe, it is still unpacked 
unnoticed. A pretty private theatre completes 
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suite of apartments, but all are in a ruinous state, 
never entered now but for curiosity, though in the 
time of the descendants of Sully, Madame de l’Aubes- 
pine, mother to the last possessor, it was kept up in 


excellent style. 

By ascending the winding stairs of a further tower, 
I now came to the door of the long gallery, whose 
armed inmates I had descried by moonlight. It is a 
fine, extensive chamber, and the painted glass case- 
ments admit into it “ a dim religious light,” well suited 
to its fallen grandeur, and partially concealing the 
decay which damp and neglect have encouraged. The 
suits of armour, said to have belonged to some of 
Sully’s men at arms, are red with rust; a confused 
assortment of curiosities of little interest give it the 
appearance of a deserted museum, and one can only 
regret that so fine a room should be suffered to lie idle, 
since all that tells of ancient days has disappeared 
from it, except the escutcheons on the well preserved 
easements. ‘The tower at the further end has been 
used as a chapel, and was once gorgeous with painting 
and gilding; this, the most ancient of the six round 
towers, is called the Tour d’ Fstoufeville, from its first 
founder, and is considerably larger than any of the 
others: the numerous cracks extending from top to 
bottom, which have been carefully repaired, and the 
sensible inclinatien of the whole structure, testify its 
antiquity. 

On descending into the,court, 1 crossed the small 
light bridge which connects the chateau with a pretty 
garden, planted with rows of trees, leading to La 


Chapelle de St. Anne, a beautiful, secluded building, 
so bosomed in flowers, shrubs, and high foliage, that 
its picturesque spire alone is visible on the other side 
of the moat. From hence, by a little wicket, I walked 
along a raised terrace, and caught a view of a. fine 
lake on which numerous water-lilies were floating, 
and wild fowl sporting, uttering their sharp shrill cry. 
This terrace was the favourite walk of Sully and his 
duchess; and here they were accustomed to sit, as + 
grating in the wall bears witness, to observe the labour: 
of the people employed in making the Grand Etang. 

A considerable extent of gardens planted with rich- 
est roses, grafied in bouquets of different colours, and 
extraordinary beauty, being traversed, I entered a fine, 
closely shaded bosquet of lofty linden trees, forming a 
lengthened avenue terminated by a pretty summer 
retreat dedicated to Notre Dame de la Solitude. This 
conducts to the “ Briquerie,” where, on dit, the bricks 
were made which built the castle; it is a large field 
surrounded by a double row of fine pines of majestic 
height, the resort of numerous rooks, and not umfre- 
quented by hawks, as I observed by the gaily striped 
feathers which strewed the ground and told of recent 
struggles. I continued my walks as far as I could 
ramble through the woods and groves which every 
where presented agreeable quiet haunts, uninterrupted, 
save by the note of some bird in a neighbouring brake, 
the sudden flight of the brilliant auriole, or the light 
tripping step and timid bound of the speckled deer, 
whose large bright eyes rarely gaze on the form of a 
stranger in these solitudes. ‘The spot possesses a pe- 
culiar charm which it owes entirely to itself, for no 
view is obtained from any part of the grounds; to 
enjoy one, you must mount to the top of the towers, 
and then, indeed, an immense tract of country is spread 
out before you. with the unequal and towering spires 
of the cathedral of Chartres above all, a landmark for 
miles round. 

I lingered in this interesting solitude for several 
weeks, and it was not without regret that I bade adieu 
to the spot where the most estimable of men and of 
ministers lived so many years, and where he closed 
his long and useful career; nor could I help, as [ 
| looked back on the venerable towers, repeating the 

sentence inscribed over the entrance door. “ Sully 
| fut en tout temps l’ami de Henri, jamais flatteur, pour 
la France il montra son zele; Francois, citoyens, voici 


| votre modele.” 








A FAREWELL TO WALES; 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Tue sound of thy streams in my spirit I bear— 
Farewell! and a blessing be with thee, green land! 


On thy hearths, on thy halls, on thy pure mountain-air, | 


On the chords of the harp, and the minstrel’s free 
hand! 
From the love of my spirit around thee ‘tis shed, 
Green land of my childhood, my home, and my dead! 


I bless thee—yet not for the beauty that dwells 
In the breasts of thy hills, on the waves of thy shore; 
And not for the memory, set deep in thy dells, 
Of the bard and the hero, the mighty of yore ; 
And not for thy songs of those proud ages fled, 
Green land, poet-land of my home and my dead! 


I bless thee for all the true bosoms that beat, 
Where’er a low hamlet gleams up from thy skies, 
For thy peasant-hearths, burning the stranger to greet, 

For the soul that shines forth from thy children’s 
kind eyes! ; 
May the blessing, like sunshine, about thee be spread, 
Green land of my home, holy land of my dead! 


WOMAN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF PELMAM. 
How holy woman’s youth—while yet 
lis rose of life's first dews is wet— 
While hope most pure is least confest, 
And all the virgin in the breast! 

O'er her white brow, where in the blue 
Transparent vein seemed proud to bear 

The warm thoughts of her heart unto 
The soul so nobly placed there! 

O’er her white brow were richly braided 
The tresses in a golden flow; 

But darkly slept the lash that shaded 
Her deep eye on its lids of snow. 
What could that magic eye inspire? 
Its very light was a desire ; 

And each blue wandering of its beam, 
Called forth a worship and a dream. 
The soft rose on her softer cheek 





Had yet the sun's last smile to win; 

| But not the less each blush could speak 
How full the sweetness lived within, 

The rich lip in its bright repose, 

! Refused above its wealth to close. 
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THE IRISH CLERGYMAN’S 


“La vie dune femme est toujours un roman,” so | 
says a French author, and far be it from me to con- | 
travene the dictum of one of those “ licensed dealers” 
in brilliant apothegms, pretty sentiments, and pithy | 
maxims. 

But what I do most solemnly and publicly take this | 
approved vehicle of contradicting, is a report which — 
has got abroad that the numerous romantic female | 
histories of which I am the depositary, and occasionally 
(I must own) the retailer, originate in my prying and | 
oflicious disposition, which inclines me to make moun- | 
tains and miracles of very common occurrences. That 
I like to be exactly aware how my neighbours are | 
employed, I do not afiect to deny; nor that | take some | 
pains to Obtain accurate infurmation. But what the 
ill-natured part of the world terms curiosity, 1 denomi- | 
nate sympathy—an amiable desire to acquaint myself | 
with the concerns of my friends, that | may offer the 
disinterested meed of my advice—lI never had an un- 
reserved communication made to me in the confidence 
of a prolonged tete-a-tete, either by the winter fire, or 
in a summer evening walk, that [ did not find some- 
thing in it worth remembering. The dullest and most 
common-place woman in society warns into eloquence 
when her heart is touched, and when she is herself 
the heroine of her story. 

Indeed, this same word eloquence has often puzzled 
me. It is usually applied to long speeches, yet, I be- 
lieve, often lies in a sinall compass. No one speaking 
under the influence of strong feeling or passion is 
vulgar. A poor Irishwoman whom I sometimes em- 
ployed, gave me an affecting narrative of her little 
daughter's tedious illness, and how she had brought 
her through it “ wid de blessing of God,” though des- 
titnte alike of medical aid or proper nutriment. “ And 
how could you support such incessant watching,” 1| 
said, “and what could you do, so unassisted, in the 
turns of such a dangerous disorder?” 

“ How did I get through it, my lady!” 
woman; “ I was her mother.” 

I was silent, for what praise can be given equal to 
that sacred affection’s unconscious devotion ? 

But it is not of an Irish mother, but of an Irish 
clergyman’s daughter that I wish to relate a tale. 

Poor Florence Butler! She lived in my own neigh- 
beurhood. Now to begin “ novelistically.” But the | 
reader may be assured the facts are from real life. 

A few days previous to a brilliant and crowded | 


said the poor 
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and “long-lost Coventrys,” when admirers were more 
disinterested, or female charms more rare. 

Her rich dark hair, soft, silky, and abundant, was 
braided in the simplest folds, over her lofty brow, 
which would have well become the sparkling gem 
and towering plume—her arm was moulded in nature’s 
happiest symmetry to set off the costly bracelet’s jew- 
elled clasp—and her swan-like neck, in its unadorned 
beauty, was whiter than any pearls that could have 
encircled it. 

Laura, on the contrary, was as brown as Sappho, 
though not quite so bright—her forehead was low and 
undistinguished. Without being positively deformed, 
she was so narrow-chested and round-shvuldered, as 
ofien to be supposed so. Her little figure was oppress- 
ed, not adorned, by dress, but on this splendid occasion, 
glittering like a glow-worm. And, then, her maid 
told her she had the prettiest litthe hand in the world, 
and she knew she-had a foot, which, in a sandal, 
might rival “ Thetis tinsel-slippered feet!” and these, 
with many other minute beauties were recalled to 
mind, until Laura “ crept in favour with herself,” and 
anticipated with confidence the ordeal that awaited 
her. 

Many hearts were already beating at the prospect 
of the coming-out of the opulent heiress, and already 
many a snare was laid for her unpractised heart. Will 
the good and well-intentioned Laura escape them? 

In speaking of the prospects of young women, there 
are perhaps no expressions in the whole range of con- 
ventional language, which convey such completely 
opposite ideas as those of coming out and going out. 

While Laura was anticipating with a beating heart 
her initiation into the splendid gaieties of fashionable 
life, Florence was arming herself with courage to 
await those trials that must fall to the share of the 
unportioned and accomplished female. To check the 
curiosity and love of gaiety so natural at her age by 
the recollection that it is unsuited to her station. 'To 
endure the petulance, the folly, or, “ worser far” the 
modern affectation of wisdom assumed by children, 
without experiencing the all-repaying feelings of a 
mother. To consume the “dear, delightful days of 
youth” in the formal tuition of other youth—seldom 
rewarded by gratitude (for what young lady does not 
hail with delight her emancipation from the trammels 


| of the mildest governess?) Such were the brightest 


prospects Florence saw held up to view: and to re- 


drawing-room, a young beauty and her very plain, but | concile herself in any degree to them, she was obliged 
equally young, companion, were engaged in exactly | to call to mind that she was the eldest of ten children. 
opposite employments. Laura Delme was trying a That her father, although Rector of Moneymore, with 
diamond comb. Florence Butler was working a pro-! a nominal income far exceeding that of many English 
blem. One was adorning the outside, the other fur- | livings, was, notwithstanding its promising title, nearly 


nishing the inside, of her head. The occupations of 
both bore a striking reference to their future lots. 
Laura was preparing for her coming out as a wealthy 
heiress. Florence for going out as an accomplished 
governess. 

And yet these two were friends. Yes, hitherto, 
for they were friends that nature made. Laura’s mo- 
ther and the parent of Florence were sisters’ children: 
and the chance that had made the one the wife of 
one of the richest capitalists in Europe, and the other 
that of a ruined Irish clergyman, had not, as in many 
cases, dissulved the ties of relationship. 

Neither did the, perhaps, severer trial of Florence's 
pre-eminent personal attractions excite one “ unworthy 
thought” in the generous Laura’s breast. 





Florence was a splendid Irish beauty, who would 
have made her fortune in the times of the Hamiltons 
G 


moneyless, as those disputes and jealousies had already 
begun, which ended in the “ first flower of the earth” 
absolutely refusing to yield any longer the first fruits 
of the earth to the obnoxious protestant pastor. 

Keen was the struggle in her parent's breast to part 
with his beautiful, his highly-gifted girl, and send her 
forth to tempt the uncertain favour of a cold and cal- 
culating world: but when once Florence Butler's lot 
in life was cast, her father accepted with gratitude 
Mrs. Delme’s offer of giving her the advantage of a 
season in London, to perfect herself in those accom- 
plishments so necessary in her arduous career by the 
opportunity thns afforded her of hearing music in its 
utmost perfection, and studying the arts in the ateliers 
of their professors. On Laura’s presentation at court, 
Florence assisted with her opinion at her toilette; and, 


as she took up one rich ornament after another, praised 
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them with unaffected cordiality, as she could not in 
conscience praise the beauty of the wearer. Laura’s 
splendid appearance excited a strong sertsation, and 
visions the most flattering flitted round her nightly 
pillow. She believed herself admired, beloved by the 
most dazzling and captivating being on whom her 
youthful eye had ever rested. In the ball that suc- 
ceeded the drawing-room, and several subsequent 
fetes, the same sweet delusion was continued. He 
was the first man who had ever addressed her in the 
intoxicating language of adulation, the first who had 
made her young heart glow with the mingled throb 
of vanity and pleasure—he was her fate. Yet Laura, 
with the diffidence attending a first and girlish passion, 
had only named this favoured being to Florence in a 
cursory manner among a number of others; and Flo- 
rence, who, anxious to perfect herself in various 
branches of acquirement, seldom indulged in an amuse- 
ment, except an occasional concert or exhibition, had 
not yet met the object of Laura’s preference. 

The scene changed; Laura, whose health soon 
proved unequal to a tumultuous life, removed with 
her mother to their villa, situated on one of the most 
beautiful parts of the Thames. Here every thing in- 
vited to confidence between two young hearts. Laura’s 
friendship for Florence grew more lively, her commu- 
nications more unreserved. It was not a place to 
forget the lover who had imparted fresh charms to the 
most brilliant scenes. 


« E’en love, (if fame the truth of love declare) 
Drew first the breathings of a rural air.” 


“ Come, answer me one question,” said she to Flo- 
rence, “ and answer it truly; and do throw aside that 
history, those maps and compasses. I so hate reading 
history with the map, it always reminds me of the 
school-room.” 

«“ When you consider the school-room is to be the 
scene of my whole future existence—” 

“Oh, I hope not; but to return to my question: 
which do you think likely to turn ont the hajppiest 
marriage—that in which the advantages of fortune 
are equal on both sides, or where the woman has the 
power of conferring a signal favour and benefit on one 
whom fortune has not treated with the kindness due 
to his distinguished merits?” 

“Indeed,” answered Florence, with a slight blush, 
“T am a very indifferent judge of those matters.” 

“True; you are always thinking of graver things. 
Well, you wise ladies have one comfort; your minds 
are too much taken up with philosophy, poetry, and 
belles-lettres to leave room for the anxieties and per- 
plexities that disturb us ordinary mortals.” 

Laura noticed not the sigh with which this observa- 
tion was received, and continued, warming into more 
earnestness as she pursued the subject, “ Then I will 
answer the question myself. Happy, thrice happy, in 
my opinion, is the woman who has the power of re- 
pairing the injustice of fortund in favour of the man 
she loves; who can every day indulge in the delight- 
ful thought that, but for her, those graces, those talents 
that she has admired and distinguished, would have 
been blighted and chilled by 4 

But on a sudden Laura's voice is hushed—a bright 
carnation kindles her pale cheek—her respiration is 
suspended, and the next moment she turns eagerly to 
point ont to Florence a figure advancing on the smooth- 
shaven lawn. He has passed it, and approached the 
French window—he enters it at the invitation con- 





veyed by a smile—he seems assured of a welcome to 
his unceremonic s approach; and what eye, what 
heart could refuse a welcome to Lord Invermay? The | 
most strenuous upholders of the doctrine of the use- | 
lessness, nay, the unbecomingness of great beauty in a | 
man (we suspect they are generally of the rougher | 
sex, and themselves members of the ugly club,) would 


have been almost converted by his appearance. There 
was something in it at once so dazzling, yet so pleasing, 
so fresh, and yet so noble, that the eye rested upon 
his countenance as upon an assemblage of all that 
was most gracious in nature ; and the heart refused to 
admit it possible that this splendid temple was only 
the spacious lodging of vice and extravagance. 

“You here, Lord Invermay?” said Laura, with a 
little faint attempt to chide ;.“ and to give us no notice 
of your coming: how could you leave London while 
it retained any attraction?” 

“ It has none now for me;” his Lordship with mark- 
ed emphasis replied: “I am not arrived half an hour ; 
but I intend, if you do not forbid it, to be a very assi- 
duous and troublesome neighbour.” 

A most animated and interesting conversation en- 
sued ; interesting, wé mean, to the parties concerned : 
for, truth to say, nothing could be more trifling: and 
Lord Invermay interspersed it with anecdotes of his 
dogs and horses little calculated for the meridian of a 
drawing-room. Yet Laura listened to all as if it had 
united the colloquial eloquence of Coleridge to the 
sparkling brilliancy of Moore. Had Invermay been 
silent it would have been the same; Laura could 
have sat, hour after hour, in pleased silence by his 
side. Be his pursuits what they might—cards or bil- 
liards—riding or reading—fishing or fencing—nay, 
even algebra or mathematics, she would have found 
something in each and all to interest and engage her; 
for Laura loved, and loved with the whole strength of 
an innocent, confiding, and truly generous heart. So 
engrossed was Laura with the unexpected pleasure of 
seeing Lord Invermay that she had forgotten to present 
Florence; and the deadly paleness that had at first 
overspread the cheek of the Irish clergyman's daughter 
remained unnoticed, and she had time to resume her 
usual gentle dignity of carriage before the ceremony 
took place. A screen and a flower-stand had hitherto 
concealed her from his sight; and who would havé 
suspected in Lord Invermay’s few courteously mur- 
mured words “that he had already had the pleasure 
or seeing Miss Butler in Ireland,” and in the graceful 
and silent courtesy of Florence, that when those two 
last met, it had been with blushes, heart-throbs, and 
blending tears; and that they had not parted without 
the mutual avowal that they were all the world to 
each other. 

On Lord Invermay’s departure, Laura rallied her 
friend on her silence relative to any previous know- 
ledge of him. Florence parried her remarks with 
tolerable firmness. “JI met him at a third place,” she 
said, “ at Lady Osmond’s, whose domain was near my 
father’s living; and when the Lord Lieutenant, who 
was staying in that part of the country, made her a 
visit, Lord Invermay was one of the aid-de-camps.” 

“ And you, my fair Florence, were invited to play 
beanty on the memorable occasion of ‘His Majesty's 
visit to Tillietudlem,'—why then you really had some 
tolerable society at Bally Kelly? Excuse me, my love, 
but I never can remember or pronounce the Irish 
name of your father’s residence.” 

“No matter. Am J not also doomed, for my future 
days, to ‘forget mine own people, and my father’s 
house ?’” said Florence, with a starting tear. 

Laura embraced her tenderly, and the trifling 
wound inflicted by girlish thoughtlessness, and the 
exuberant spirits incidental to a “ pure, open, prosper- 
ous love,” was instantly healed. 

Released from Miss Delme’s society, which for the 
first time she felt painful, Florence, early inured to 
habits of self-discipline, seriously held commune with 
herself, whether she should not open Laura's eyes on 
the true character of her interested lover. Yet the 
longer she revolved it in her mind, the more difficult 
she found the task. True, Invermay had loved her, 
fondly, madly loved her—he had been struck at first 
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sight by her singular and winning style of beauty, 
and by manners which he had hardly expected to find 
in a district so remote. During his short stay with 
the Lord Lieutenant at Lord Osmond’s, and a subse- 
quent meeting in the Irish capital, he had contrived to 
make known his sentiments to Miss Butler. He had 
acknowledged there were difficulties—great difficulties 
—that he was as poor as proud, and dependent on the 
favour of an uncle. He had requested her secrecy, and 
now she found him the acknowledged lover of another. 
She knew not the mad career in which he had plunged 
since they parted. She knew not how irretrievably 
ruined were his present prospects, unless Miss Delme 
granted him her hand. But she soon perceived he 
was vain, selfish, and extravagant. She thought of 
warning, Mrs. Delme; but a nameless reluctance seized 
her whenever she approached the subject. Examining 
narrowly into her heart, she found it was the fear of 
injuring Invermay; for the first time she doubted the 
purity of her own intentions, and felt, bitterly felt, the 
stings of self-reproach. 

Lord Invermay was soon a domesticated guest at the 
villa. It happened that one morning Miss Delme was 


slightly indisposed, and absented herself from the 


breakfast table, where there was always arranged a 
number of beautiful bouquets. Florence, on descend- 
ing, found the room only occupied by Lord Invermay, 
and, after a brief interchange of the compliments of 
the morning, was about to leave it until joined by 
Mrs. Delme, when he stopped her with some inquiry 
respecting Laura’s health, and did not appear to hear 
Miss Butler's unsatisfactory bulletin with much feeling. 
Selecting the most beautiful from among the clustered 
flowers :— 

“These white moss roses,” he said, with his irre- 
sistible smile, “ are, | think, poor Laura’s favourites ; 
but as she is not here to enjoy their exquisite fragrance, 
permit me, in the absence of the queen of diamonds, 
to make an offering of them to the queen of hearts.” 

“ By no means,” said Florence, indignantly, “ that 
would be my very reason for leaving them for her, 
should she chance to come down; never would I de- 
prive her of the smallest object that can give her 
pleasure.” 

“ And yet you have deprived her of more than that,” 
resumed Invermay, with a penetrating look; “ because 
you see me here the victim of cursed necessity. Can 
you believe me so dull, so blind, so forgetful, as to 
have banished from my memory all traces of former 
days—all that I fondly felt—all that you made me 
hope, when 2 

“ This is language I must not hear,” said Florence, 
moving to the door. “What were my former feelings 
it matters not, you have set the example of forgetful- 
ness, and in the cares and occupations of my future 
life——” 

“ That is what maddens me,” said Lord Invermay, 
impatiently. “Why, Florence, why yourself erect an 
insurmountable barrier between us? Why, with your 
graces, your beauty, and attractions, condemn yourself 
to a life of ceaseless disgust and endless toil, when you 
might command a 

Florence had hitherto listened to him in a con- 
strained silence; but this harsh and unjust picture, 
drawn by the hand she loved, was too much for her 
feelings, and exclaiming—* This comes too late !”— 
She burst into an agony of tears. 

Lord Invermay was moved by her weeping—more 
affected than he would have acknowledged to himself 
possible a few hours before. Ever the creature of 
impulse, the world and all its vanities receded for a 
moment from his sight, and he thought he could be 
happy with Florence and a cottage. He raised to her 
those eyes that in former times had always spoken so 
directly to her heart—those eyes “so darkly, deeply, 
beautifully blue.” 














“Will you refuse to hear me?” he exclaimed. 
“ Renounce, renounce that horrid sacrifice, and I will 
break with Miss Delme, brave the anger of my family, 
and bear you where I shall find all happiness centred 
in calling you mine.” 

Florence leant against the window for support. 
She trembled violently, but her resolution was un- 
shaken. What! prove a serpent to her friend, and the 
ruin of Lord Invermay! “Never,” she exclaimed, 
“address this language to me again—happy with me 
alone! Alas, Lord Invermay, you know not yourself. 
You may grieve, but you cannot move me. But if, 
indeed, you retain some regard for poor Florence But- 
ler—some remembrance of the esteem with which you 
once inspired her—be kind to Laura, and never let 
her suspect that her generous affection was repaid 
with indifference.” 

Lord Invermay was silent. Never, between him 
and Florence was this subject resumed, and, haply, 
had she listened to him, it had been her lot to mark 
how soon that light mind repented an offer made from 
a transient glow of honour and generosity. On the 
contrary, his attentions to Laura grew more assiduous, 
as if to dispel from her mind the remotest suspicion 
that she was not the sole “ ladye of his thoughts,” and 
an humbler than the young heiress might, by his man- 
ner, have been deceived into the belief that it was so. 

The marriage day was fixed. Laura was talking 
over with Florence her future plans. “ Poor Inver- 
may,” she said, “ is terribly embarrassed in his affairs. 
I fear he is too generous ever to be rich. How I wish 
it had been possible for us to join in concealing it 
from those prying, poking lawyers and guardians, who 
never see things rightly. For have I not enough for 
both? But who can talk, who can think, of the ad- 
vantages of fortune, when about to be united to Inver- 
may? I only regret my personal pretensions are not 
greater; but Invermay says he never could endure 
professed beauties. Then I never could make any 
thing of painting or music; but Invermay says he does 
not like to see a lady distinguishing herself in the arts 
like a professor.” 

A slight and scarcely perceptible smile on the cheek 
of Florence showed how superfluous she considered 
most young ladies’ apprehensions of being mistaken 
for professors. But Laura continued :— 

“ As for literature, we are pretty much on a par. I 
am aware I am no blue stocking or bel esprit, but 
Invermay says he detests clever women. How glad 
I should be to have you a witness of our happiness. 
(A fine scheme of happiness, thought Florence, from 
which all that elevates and adorns human life is to 
be excluded.) How I have wished you would have 
allowed me from my ample means to settle on you 
such a fortune as should prevent the necessity x 

“You know,” replied Florence, interrupting her, 
“ that, sincerely grateful for the kindness of your in- 
tentions, I never could brook the idea of so great an 
obligation. Besides, what right have I to revel in 
idleness and luxury, while so many of my nearest and 
dearest kindred must seek a precarious existence; the 
boys in toilsome or hazardous pursuits, the girlk———.” 

“ Why true,” said Laura thoughtfully, “ ‘tis a pity 
there are ten of you; and a vague vision of Lord 
Invermay’s noble Fergus Mac Ivor-like features, and 
prepossessing countenance, assuming a somewhat less 
benign expression at the inroad of ten hungry cousins, 
all anxious to be provided for, darkened her imagina- 
tion, and made her for a moment look grave. 

“ At least,” she hastily resumed, “you could live 
with us, be my companion, in the best—in that only 
sense of the word—my chosen and truest friend.” 

“ Impossible!” cried Florence with emotion. 

“ Nonsense! what is your objection? Perhaps you 
think you would not be welcome to Lord Invermay— 
that best and noblest of creatures, you will never know 
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him as he ought to be known—it is he who put me on 


that plan—” 


More Laura might have added. For, engrossed in 


her darling theme, glowing with eloquence, where 
alone she could be awakened to it, she perceived not 
that she had no longer an auditor—Florence had 
fainted. 

* 


* * * * * * * 


« And can he be, indecd, so vile?” thought Fiorence, 


as with clasped hands and streaming eyes she implored | 
j : 


strength to endure this last drop m the cup of misery. 
A conviction of the utter unworthiness of the heari’s 
‘rated idul—for a deep aud intimate interest 


ace 


once conse 
sometimes gives to innocence the penetration ol 


—* Then it is time indeed my resolution were taken.” | 


A fatality sometimes seems to overrule our best 
conceried plans. 
After having weighed over and over the advantages 
and disadvantages of various brilliant offers of esta- 
blishment, and rejecting thein all, she now suddenly 


closed with the most ineligible that had presented 


itself. 

Mrs. Honeymoon was a widow lady with a small 
fortune and a large family, with means just sufficient 
to supply her every year with a new gown and a new 
governess, for none had been yet found with patience 
tu continue the “ delightfal task” of “ rearing the ten- 
der thoughts” of her young s!oots for a longer period. 
Reader, if you happen to sympathise in fate and for- 
tune with Florence, never engage your talents to a 
widow lady in moderate circumstances. A dull home, 
a thankless task, a seanty board, and a tyrant brood of 


spoiled and overbearing children will await you, with | 


none of those remunerating advantages or cheering 


compensations to be found in the abodes of the pros- | 
A governess was to Mrs. Honey- | 


perous and affluent. 
moon a luxury that taxed too highly her small expen- 
diture to enable her to make any further outlay in 
order to render that governess comfuriable. The eldest 
daughter, Monimia, it was her wish to make a perfect 
musician, and she certainly would have succeeded had 
the poor thing possessed cither voice or ear; for she 
had, as her mother declared, a wonderful turn for 
music. Her figure, too, would have looked graceful 
at the harp, but for a slight spinal defect, and the 
accident of having one foot shorter than the other. 
The second, who was so short-sighted that she did not 


know a person in the saine room, was to be mare a 


paintress; and the third, who had narrowly escaped 
being an idiot, a el esprit. 

“T had almost forgotten to meniion, Miss Butler,” 
said Mrs. Honeymoon, with a complacent smile at the 
agreeable surprise she was announcing, “ that there is 
a fuurth aspirant after your instructions, a dear little 
boy. Come forward, Dionysius, my dear, and let Miss 
Butler examine you in your catechisms. (Ah! little 
thought our wise and reverend ancestors, when they 
compiled the first interrogatory of that name, that cate- 
chisms of botany, mythvlogy, conchology, geology, 
would be as famitiar to their snecessors.) Come, hold 
up your head, my love, and don’t be afraid of her, she 
won't puzzle you.” 

“ Puzzle me!” repeated Dionysius, (who by the way 
was a very ugly bty of between seven and eight.) 


“that’s droll! a man to be puzzled by a woman!— | 
Come, Miss Butler, first do you answer ine, and answer 


without stop or hesitation, mark me! When was the 
inquisition established in Spain? What is the date of 
the first Punic war? Who discovered America? What 
is your opinion of the Salique law? 
inventor of the Greek fire? What is the distance from 
this to Coventry ? and what are the relative proportions 
of carbon, hydrogen, azote, and oxygen, that go to the 
composition of caoutchonc ?” 

Seeing that Florence was silent, he politely burst 
into a horse-laugh, made a low bow, and vanished. 


Thus it was with Florence Butler. | 


Who was the | 


| “How quick he is!’ said Mrs. Honeymoon, with 
| glistening eyes, “ Miss Butler, I shall not think the 
worse of you for acknowledging yourself posed. How 
those catechisms bring young people on! I assure you 
this is but a small sample of the various knowledge 
| Dionysius has already arranged in that little head of 
his!” 

Who but must rejoice in the sight of childhood as 
it ought to be—beautiful, gay, unaffected, a thing of 
light and glory, diffusing life and joyousness to the 
hearts of all around; but in proportion as the charms 
of ingenuousuess and sprightliness are heightened by 
| the innocence of infancy, so is the assumption of wis- 
dom and the affectation of manhood ridiculous and 
revolting. 

Florence soon found that Master Dionysius, or Denys, 
as he was familiarly styled, was rightly named, for he 
ruled in the family like a perfect despot, thereby veri- 
fying the observation of a French abbe long conver- 
sani with youth, that “a young lady with only a papa, 
or a young genileman with ouly a mamma, was sure 
| to turn out un enfant gate.” Neither quickness of in- 
| tellect nor warmth of affection rewarded poor Florence 

for the time she now lavished on her untoward pupils; 
j and indeed Mrs. Honeymoon, who was herself a dunce 
of the first magnitude, used with great simplicity to 
observe that her's were the oddest girls—they never 
cared either for their governcsses or their learning! 
Yet to Florence these untoward pupils and this uncon- 
genial abode possessed one invaluable recommendation 
—it took her wholly out of the circle of Laura and 
Lord Invermay. 

Their marriage had followed close upon her depar- 
ture. It was eclebrated with a poinp, a lavish waste 
of wealth, that was more than magnificence; it was 
profusion without bounds. Gold, silver, and jewels 
sparkled on all sides, until wealth became absolutely 
the supplanter, not the handmaiden, of taste. The 
Lride’s frowsseau surpassed every thing that luxury had 
yet imagined. Crowds flocked to examine the ominous 
splendour of that ill-assorted marriage. The extent of 
Lord Invermay’s embarrassments exceeded even the 
caleulaicon of the confiding Laura. Gambling debts, 
and other arrangements of even a less honourable de- 
scription, required an immediate settlement. A large 
portion of her wealth was the sacrifice, but she wit- 
nessed its alienation without a murmur, fondly repeat- 


ing, 


“ And then the grateful youth shall own, 
I loved him for himself alone.” 


Fatal mistake! Say, could she purchase love? No 
| —ihe woman who fails to awaken passion, but rarely 
inspires cratitude. Some minds spring up with a re- 
| aelive scorn from the oppressive weight of obligation, 
|and the native pride of man revolis at receiving pecu- 
| niary favours from any hand but that of her he loves. 
Faintly, as in the wandering of a dream, or as echo 
conveys to the listening ear the murmurings of the 
distant ocean, Florence occasionally heard the tidings of 
}a world she was never to enter; heard descriptions of 
| Lady Invermay’s gaieties ; then, hinted reports of secret 
misery and domestie unkindness; lasily, a rumour of 
discord, violence, and threatened dissipation of her 
once princely wealth. 
| Her own lot admitted of no change, no amelioration. 
She herself had chosen it; and as the sun arose upon 
each succeeding weary day, she only locked upon the 
one that was past as filing off one link from the chain 
of misery by which she was bound. 

At length a visiter appeared capable of awakening 
in her the long dormant feelings of complacency and 
| sympathy. 

A distant relation of Mrs. Honeymoon’s late husband 
—the Marchioness of Tiverton, on paying her annual 
visit, was struck with the beauty and grace of Miss 
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Batler, whom she had furmerly occasionally met in the 
world, but had not had such opportunity of estimating 
her pretensions in the hurry of society. There is no 
denying that Florence,on her part, was equally charm- 
ed with her ladyship, and spared no pains to heighten 
her favourable prepossession. A loug abstinence from 
all that was elegant and engaging, had produced its 
usual effect of increasing the power of a fascinating 
exterior; and there was a something in Lady Tiver- 
ton’s cuuntenance and features that acted with myste- 
rious sympathy on the heart of Florence, and yet she | 
guessed not the cause: yet in Lady ‘Tiverton there | 
was to be scen only the splendid reimaius of a once | 
strikingly beautiful woman, atid her sharpened though 
elegant features, and slight emaciated form told truly 
that the mind within was a restless flame, and that, 
contrary to most of her sex, it had been, even in the 
first bloom of her beauty, more her ambition to be 
distinguished for the graces of the mind than the per- 
son. Worldly observers could also detect in her man- 
ner a feverish restlessness, an anxivus desire to shine, 
that sometimes, although rarely, took from that digni- 
fied tranquillity which is its perfection. But in the 
“Honeymoon” sphere such defects were invisible, 
and Florence was charmed with the graceful urbanity | 
that could diffuse pleasure through every member of 
the little cirele—satisfy even the exorbitant parental 
vanity of Mrs. Honeymoon; but then, (if the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, must be ac- 
knowledged,) console itself with a palinode, the mo- 
ment an opportunity presented. This was offered in 
a second visit, of which Florence had not the false 
modesty to deny that she was the cause and motive. 
“ My dear Miss Butler,” said the marchioness, “ why 
have you hidden yourself from us? you must be dying 
with ennui with good Mrs. Honeymoon. The girls 
are ‘de bonnes gates de filles,’ but will never do honour 
to your talents as an insiructress ; yet even their quiet 
dullness [ prefer to the spoiled boy, attacking one with 
all his little knowledge about him, freshly acquired 
half-an-hour before, and pestering visiters with * Why’ 
and ‘ Because.’ Why did you not confide your inten- 
tions to me: I should have had a pleasure in giving 
you the preference over Miss Aspendale, whom I es- 
tablished in Lady Frances Delavel’s family. That | 
would be a situation, indecd, somewhat worthy of 

you, and almost independent: apartments to yourself— 

separate establishmeut—servants to wait on you only | 
—two lovely intelligent pupils—and frequent use of 
Lady Frances’s play, opera, and concert tickets.” 

It needed not Lady 'Tiverion’s talents to demonstrate 
to Florence that her lot was a most disagreeable one; 
and by the time her ladyship took leave, notwithstand- 
ing all in her own manner was bland, kind, and con- 
descending, Florence found the result of her visit, an 
added depression of spirits, and she could not restrain 
a few tears from falling in (what Madame de Siael 
denominates) self-pity. 

“ That is so exactly like Lady Tiverton,” said Mrs. 
Honeymoon, who took her ladyship’s call in her ab- 
sence as a heinous offence. “ You look pale and 
agitated afier her visit, Miss Butler; 1 could * guess’ 
now, as they say across the water, her ladyship has 
been pitying you, and that you think yourself, at this 
moment, a very unfortunate heroine: it is only the 
marchioness’s way. She left you impressed with the 
idea that she was deeply interested in you, and that 
if you had consulted her, she would have done won- 
ders for you.” Florence blushed: Mrs. Honeymoon 
had so exactly portrayed the effect of Lady Tiverton’s 
conversation. “ Now,” resumed her hostess, “ Lady 





Tiverton does not care a straw whether you or any 
other creature on earth may be happy or miserable, 
and merely set befure you the imaginary disagreeables 
of your situation fur the pleasure of displaying her own 








you most uncomfortable.” Florence was rather asto- 
nished at this sorite from the usuaily yea-and-nay Mrs. 
Honeymoon; bat, as 1 have betore iaken occasion to 
observe, a strong teeling of any sort often warms the 
dullest into eloquence, and Mrs. lfoneymoon very 
dogmatically coutinued: “ Should Lady ‘Tiverton call 
again, With her condolences and her cternal eye-glass, 
and her snappish lap-dogs, my advice to you, Miss 
Buder, is, that you should not make your appearance : 
your engagements are surely a sifficient excuse of a 
morning, and the marchieness cannot require the 





company of my children’s governess.” 

I have ofien wondered, considering the liberality 
with which advice, aid no other commodity of equal 
value, is often bestowed, at the negligence, perverse- 
hess—not to say ingratitude, with whieh it is usually 
received. LT have had occasion to make this remark 
in my OWN person more than onee, but never was it 
more signally exemplified than in the case of Mrs. 
Honeymoon; for, exactly a week after she had pro- 
nounced a homily intended to prove that her homely 
establishment was superior to ‘Tiverion House, Flo- 
rence was leaning in a swifily gliding and easy hung 
equipage, the companion of the travelled, accemplish- 
ed, and intellectual Marchiotess of Tiverton. 

Reader! have you in your travels round the world, 
or by the fireside, ever met the description of the fas- 
cinating snake, whose victim wheels in endless circles 
above iis insidious fue, but at length drops powerless 
into the jaws of the destroyer? Such was the fate of 
Florence, who, afier enduring much, and suffering 
long, found herself at the end, drawn into the very 
vortex from which she had so struggled to escape, for 
Lord Invermay was nephew to Lady ‘Tiverton! 

Painful and pleasing was the meeting between the 
two cousins—* pleasant, but mournful to the soul.” 
Florence saw in the now constantly contracted brow 
and care-worn cheek of Laura a confirmation of fame’s 
werst report; yet still she strove with hollow gaiety 
to mask a breaking heart—not from that false pride 
which seeks to conceal that it has erred in the im- 
por:ant choice of life, but to screen the chosen object 
from even a thought of blame. Oh, woman! in every 
class of life, in every scene, alike fond, faithful, con- 
fiding and undone !—" Join did not mean to hurt me, 
I am sure he did not,” is the exelamation of the ex- 
piring wife of the peasant or labourer, who dies the 
vietim of his brutal intoxication. “1 have been a 
little indisposed, but change of air will restore me,” 
was all the complaint of the meek, long-suffering, halt 
rained Lady livermay. 

Florence soon discovered another drawback on hee 
satisfaction. The latent sperkie, the flushing check 
that spoke the restlessness of the mind within were no 
misleade@. She soon perceived Lady Tiverton’s 
friendship was to be still more easily lost than won. 
Offence given, however undesignedly, would awaken 
all the latent fires of a temper hardly ever in repose. 
Her polished manners, united to warmth of heart, con- 
cealed this from the general gaze; it was a volcano 
covered with verdure and flowers, but t.e fires that 
slept below were not extine:. ‘To Floren’e it appear- 
ed that she had in some manner discovered Lord In- 
vermay’s latent attachment to herself, and watched 
her conduct with a jealous, suspicious eye. Lady In- 
vermay’s removal from town to try the effects of a 
milder air being imperatively enjoincd by her physi- 
cians, Florence hoped that, as Lord lnvermay of course 
accompanied her, there would be at least @ truce to 
these painful and humiliating trials. 

They had been gone to the sca-side a fortnight, and 
the marchioness dined from home, when Florence, 
who had despatched with negligent indifference a 
slight and solitary meal, had ordered the tea equipage 
at rather an earlier hour than usual. 





eloquence, and the additiunal gratification of making 


Much to her surprise Lord Invermay was announced. 
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He was always a welcome guest to Lady Tiverton, 
but her absence made his appearance awkward, if not 
alarming, to her representative. Recovering from her 
momentary confusion she received with outward com- 
posure, although with inward uneasiness, Lord Inver- 
may’s siatement of having run up to town on indis- 
pensable business, having left Lady Invermay in 
amended health and spirits, coneluding with a decla- 
ration that he intended to intrude for a dinner on his 
aunt. 

“I regret she is gone to dine from home,” replied 
Florence, “ and my tea-table,” she added with a faint 
smile, “ would afford your lordship but poor refresh- 
ment.” 

“The very thing,” exclaimed Lord Invermay— 
“nothing so refreshing as strong green tea after a 
journey; so come now, there’s a good soul, give me 
the unusual pleasure of a cup made by the fair hands 
of a lady, and I'll produce a bribe (holding up a letter 
from Laura:) I am very good to be the bearer of it, as 
no doubt it is full of sad stories about a certain Lord 
Invermay. Sit down;” for Florence had been stand- 
ing during this brief colloquy, as a hint that he was 
expected to take his departure after she had announced 
the absence of Lady Tiverton: but Lord Invermay 
would take no hints; and as, with gentle urgency he 
led her back to the sofa, there was a grace in all he 
did and uttered, that what in another would have 
appeared rude and obtrusive met with ready pardon 
in him. It was only in his absence that the faults of 
this dangerous and fascinating being could be remem- 
bered. 

“Since you absolutely will not go without some 
tea,” said Florence laughing and blushing, “ the sooner 
I prepare it the better; but surely at the clubs——” 

Lord Invermay interrupted what she would have 
further said by a general complaint of the “ cursed 
dullness of every thing in London—the dreary empti- 
ness of his deserted mansion;” adding, with a forced 
laugh, “ Although I have not, now, the Frenchman's 
reason for remaining all day at a coffee-house looking 
over a game of dominos, that he had ‘a wife at home;’ 
still Lady Invermay is too good an economist to think 
of providing fur a husband's comfort in her own ab- 
sence.” 


Florence resolved to have now recourse to silence | 


and reading her letter. 

“ Will you permit me?” she said, unfolding the per- 
fumed envelope. 

“ No, indeed, I will not permit you,” said Lord In- 
vermay, laughingly taking it out of her hand; “ you 
must atiend to me now, and any time will do for Lady 
Invermay.” 


Florence sighed to mark the determined coldness | 


that accompanied every mention of the name of his 


suffering wife; a coldness which he had veiled at | 
least, in former times, under the semblance of affec- | 


tionate ardour. Turning to him with a sweet and 
persuasive earnestness, 

“ How I should rejoice to hear you call her Laura 
once again!” she cried. 


“How I rejoice to hear you deign to express any | 


wish it is in my power to grant! I'll call her Laura, 
or whai you will,” continued Lord Invermay, bending 
a toospeaking glance on her averted face, “so I talk 
of her to you.” 

Florence felt alarmed, yet too confident of her own 
strength she thought this was perhaps the only oppor- 
tunity she might have of recalling the being she had 
ance loved with all the devoted singleness of affection, 

ioduty, to happiness, and thereby securing the felicity 
of two persons still the most dear to her in the world. 
She spoke to him of Laura’s claims, of her devoted 
affection; she pleaded her cousin's cause with a fer- 
vour of eloquence inspired by the recollection of her 
anticipated felicity, and the sad conviction of her 


bitter disappointment. She urged how happy they 
siill might be if he would listen to the voice of reason, 
and renounce those mistaken pleasures that had already 
led them to the brink of ruin. 

Lord Invermay listened with rapt attention. He 
could have bade her go on for ever, while his eye 
wandered in uncontrolled admiration over her beau- 
tiful and animated countenance. 

Florence mistook the cause of his emotion. She 
imagined she had gained a victory when she was 
never farther from the one to which her pure heart 
alone aspired. At length, availing himself of a pause, 
Lord Invermay snatched her hand, and, kissing it pas- 
sionately, exclaimed, 

“Mould me as you will, enchantress; hereafter I 
am the creature of your power!” 

Alarmed and startled, Florence turned to disclaim 
the assumption ef any such influence, when her dis- 
claimers were met—not by Lord Invermay, but by 
the Marchioness of Tiverton! 

Her ladyship, having been seized by a slight bat 
sudden indisposition, had returned home earlier than 
she was expected ; and, from totally different causes, 
time had slipped away alike unheeded by Florence 
and Invermay. Lady Tiverton was much too well 
bred to let the slightest appearance of displeasure be- 
tray itself in the presence of her nephew. On the 
contrary, the welcome she gave him was so immediate 
and cordial, that Lord Invermay flattered himself his 
unguarded action had remained unobserved ; but Flo- 
rence, who knew every turn and variation of Lady 
Tiverton’s countenance, was not to be lulled into 
tranquillity by this deceitful calm, and was aware that 
the storm was delayed, not averted. 

Her fears did not deceive her—Lord Invermay 
shortly afterwards took his leave, and Lady Tiverton, 
relieved from the restraint of his presence, observed— 
“You were regretted at Lady D——’s, Miss Butler. 
Her Ladyship, I told you, had expressed a desire to 
have you introduced to her circle ; but as you can find 
so much better amusement for yourself- ” Here 
she paused, fixed her fine black eyes on her in indig- 
| nant scrutiny, and then resumed—* Rumour, for once, 
| was no slanderer, I find. I now understand my ne- 
phew’s long reluctance to a_ perfectly suitable match 
|—the sudden removal of a dangerous inmate from the 





| villa of Mrs. Delme——an inmate who abused the friend- 
ship and confidence of the unsuspicious Laura to—” 

“Tlear me, Lady Tiverton,” said Florence in tears 
|— ‘tis true I have long known your nephew, Lord 
Invermay—knew him before 

“ Choose some other confidante, Miss Butler,” an- 
swered her ladyship proudly. “To insult my ears 
with the story of your aspiring and criminal attach- 
ment is a freedom I neither can nor will brook. I ask 
no avowals—no humiliating and tardy confessions ; 
they are useless to you, and unworthy of me.” 

Florence listened with her hands clasped, her head 
declined, her brew contracted, as if in these definitive 
| sentences she had heard her warrant of death ¢ all the 
| blood that should have circulated round her heart 
seemed to have mounted to her cheek, enhancing her 
|usually pale beauty with the richest crimson glow ; 
then again retreating, leaving it paler than before; 
yet, to a discerning eye, her appearance would have 
conveyed the impression of outraged delicacy—of in- 
jured rectitude—not of conscious guilt: but Lady Ti- 
verion, blinded by passion, was incapable of making 
the distinction: she only quitted the object of her 
wrath to consider in what way she should make the 
preceding scene known to Lady Invermay. For she 
was indeed, as Mrs. Honeymoon had observed, one of 
those cruel comforters who, under the pretext of pity, 
plant a thorn in the unsuspicious bosom which no after 
kindness or sympathy can extract. 

Laura was made acquainted with that, of which, if 
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she had remained in ignorance, some chance would 
have existed of her benefiting by the change of air end 
scene, and a slight renewal of the attentions of her 
husband. 

Laura was not naturally suspicious, but repeated 
and bitter experience had rendered her so. She lis- 
tened to the voice of groundless jealousy, and indig- 
nant at her supposed wrong, disdained to conceal what 
she felt. She wrote to Florence in the fulness of a 
heart bursting with the sense of unrequited kindness, 
and announcing that their friendship was at an end. 
Thus injured by Lord Invermay, thrown off by the 
Marchioness, and suspected by the world, this was the 
last drop in the cup of misery that poor Florence was 
compelled to drink. The story was related in a hun- 
dred different ways, and in each to the disadvantage 
of its innocent heroine. It gave a sort of unhappy 
celebrity to the most modest and unobtrusive of human 
beings, and all were anxious to have a peep at the 
mysterious beauty caged at Lady Tiverton’s. The 
distressed Irish clergyman’s daughter, whose charms 
had fixed and fascinated the hitherto notoriously fickle 
as handsome Lord Invermay. 

But Florence was now in no state to justify fame’s 
exaggerated statements. Chained to a bed of sickness, 
unsoothed by sympathy or friendship, for one and 
twenty days life and death struggled with her for the 
mastery: but in the extreme of misery consolation 
dawns, or the victim must succumb; and _ thus, from 
the enlightened and benevolent physician, whose skill 
recalled her from the brink of the grave, she was des- 
tined to find refuge from those storms which had 
almost rendered its haven desirable. 

In the family of Dr. Welwyn, Florence at length 
met that consideration and kindness which she had 
hitherto sought in vain, and blest was she to devote 
her renovated strength and improved faculties to the 
charming family of this exemplary man. 

Genius and knowledge were here arrayed in their 
most attractive garb. Doctor Welwyn did not consi- 
der his home as a mere resting-place, where he might 
recruit his overwrought spirits, and indulge in queru- 
lous complaint or sullen silence. The sight of his 
interesting daughters and amiable wife seemed to act 
at once as a cordial to his body and mind; and never, 
in his domestic circle, would it have been supposed, 
from his manner, that he had, perhaps, just returned 
from combating the opposition of ignorance, the taunts 
of envy excited by his superior success and skill, or 
the indecision of timidity worn out by long suffering, 
vet half conscious that some painful sacrifice must be 
made. 

Here Florence witnessed, for the first time, the 
calmness that rules the mind devoted to science ; and 
also the numerous pleasures which spring from that 
exhaustless source. She had been accustomed to apply 
the term “ interesting” to a drama, a poem, or a tale. 
She had also occasionally heard the word used in 
speaking of young ladies far her inferiors in beauty ; 
indeed, had often observed with a secret smile, that a 
“sweet, interesting girl,” was one of whom little else 
could be said; but in Doctor Welwyn’s circle, she had 
got into a land of “ interesting minerals,” and “ inter- 
esting earths,’ and often marked the unwearied philo- 
sopher, after a day of exhausting labour, prepare to 
consume the midnight oil in foreign correspondence, 
about some newly discovered, and “ most interesting 
chemical body.” 

But a term is put by nature to the exercise of the 
finest energies, and the intense and varied studies of 
Doctor Welwyn at length setiously called for an inter- 
val of repose. Travelling was discovered to be ne- 
cessary to avert the threatened loss of health; and he 
was compelled to abstain for a time from every thing 
that could agitate or engross his mind. A tour in the 
southern provinces of Frence was recommended to 


him, terminating in a sojourn at Nice, and thither Flo- 
rence obtained permission from home to accompany 2 
family to which she had become sincerely attached. 

The result of this experiment was favourable to 
Doctor Welwyn, so as to realize the most sanguine 
hopes of his relatives and friends. But as health 
dawned again on one member of the travelling group, 
it was but too visible another drooped and declined. 

It was now three years since Florence Butler's first 
“ going out,” and the variety of trials to which a deli- 
cate and sensitive female is thus exposed, had done 
their work. ‘Toil, anxiety, sympathy with a revered 
parent’s sufferings, who had been gradually reduced 
from “an elegant sufficiency” to the sacrifice of the 
conveniences, the comfurts, almost the necessaries of 
life ; but above all, those appalling and secret conflicts 
in which “ the heart alone knoweth its own bitterness,” 
and the purer the spirit the deeper the distress. These, 
added to the strange jealousy, and abandonment of the 
only relative, who, in England, had opened her heart 
to the sweet impressions of friendship and confidence, 
had undermined a constitution not naturally strong, 
and at length produced symptoms of that fearful 
scourge of youth and beauty, pulmonary consumption. 
And first she was obliged entirely to desist from the 
exercise of that voice whose clear tones had been the 
delight and hopeless emulation of her pupils. In song 
it could be raised no more, and soon the short reading 
lesson proved too much for her. Her kind friend, Dr. 
Welwyn, who watched her symptoms with paternal 
care, then applied to her the fiat promulgated against 
himself, and enforced absence of application and gentle 
exercise as absolutely necessary. 

At first she seemed cheered and renovated by the 
balmy air and foreign scene: but soon she shrunk in 
hopeless languor from the shortest walk, and riding 
and driving abroad alike were tried in vain. 

While thus the clergyman’s daughter was trying, 
but trying in vain the remedial course proposed by 
friendly sympathy, a stranger of distinguished rank and 
adorned with all “outward appliances” of splendour 
and luxury arrived at the same spot, perhaps to die. 

Her wasted form, her feeble gait and languid coun- 
tenance too surely announced the ravages of the same 
disease with which Florence was attacked, and a look 
of hopeless melancholy contrasted strangely with her 
gay retinue and rich attire. Often would she after a 
short excursion leave her equipage, and with the aid 
of one favourite attendant seek some lone spot that 
commanded a view of the sea, and seating herself there, 
as she gazed on the blue waters of the Mediterranean, 
would let hours pass unheeded. Perhaps the mourner 
passed in review the hopeless sorrows of her fruitless 
life, and found in the inconstant element a resemblance 
to the perfidy from which she had suflered—it was 
Lady Invermay. 

When first Florence heard of Laura’s arrival, alone 
and suffering, “ her heart went out to meet her,” but 
she was now, herself, too much enfeebled in health 
and spirits to encounter a harsh repulse, and she knew 
not but that Lady Invermay might still retain all those 
feelings of misplaced resentment, which had already 
broken the bands of friendship as warm as the female 
bosom had ever cherished. These difficulties were 
surmounted by the active friendliness of Doctor 
Welwyn. 

Having resumed, with health perfectly restored, his 
medical functions, he was called in to attend the un- 
happy Iady, and soon saw that she was “ past hope, 
past cure,” the root of her disorder being a broken 
heart. But he also saw that friendship might do much 
for her in smoothing the dark passage she was doomed 
to tread, and he longed to restore to eaeh other those 
two young, hapless, and amiable creatures, who, but a 
short time before had begun life with such different 





prospects, but who seemed destined to be united in one 
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common fate. The culpable absence of Lord Inverinay 
at this critical period had, at least, this advantage, tliat 
it rendered easier to Florence the steps towards a re- 
conciliation. She had long intrusted tv Dr. Welwyn all 
that it was necessary to relate of her story. 
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showing at length some 


spark of indignation—*1 could not im justice to our 


child, and now I have neither child nor husband!" 
and the unfortunate and bereaved wife and mother 
declined her head on the shoulder of Florence and 
wept bitterly. At that moment, had Invermay offered 
to return, Laura’s tender and all-forgiving heart would 
have opened to receive him. 

ut Invermay returned not, to reccive the last sigh 
of her who had lived only for han. Provoked at the 
unexpected firmness of one whom he had accustomed 
himself to look upon as a soft and yielding idiot, he 
had at once inconsistently taxed her with obstinacy 


THE NIGUTINGALE, 


BY COLERIDGE. 

Tis the merry Nightingale, 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates, 
With fast, thick warble, his delicious notes, 
As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
His love-chant, and disburthen his full soul 
Of all its music !— 

And I know a grove 
Of large extent, hard by a castle huge, 
Which the great Lord inhabits not; and so 
This grove is wild with tangling underwood, 
And the trim walks are broken up, and grass, 
Thin grass, and king-cups, grow within the paths : 
But never elsewhere in one place I know 
So many nightingales; and far and near, 
In wood and thicket, over the wide grove, 
They answer and provoke each other's songs— 
With skirmish and capricious passagings, 
And murmurs musical, and sweet jug-jug ; 
And one, low piping, sounds more sweet than all, 
Stirring the air with such an harmony, 
That should you close your eyes, you might almost 
Forget it was not day! On moonlit bushes, 
Whuse dewy leafits are but half disclosed, 
You may perchance behold them on the twigs, 
Their bright, bright eyes, their eyes both bright and 
full, 

Glistening, while many a glow-worm in the shade 
Lights up her love-torch. 
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and folly, and as if the last tie between them was 
broken by the death of his daughter, announced his 
determination to separate from her, aud hurried to 
noiher part of the continent, while Laura was wear- 
ing cut her last thread of life at Nice. 

In Florence the deceitful disease took its most bean- 
}tiful and captivating form—the flushing cheek, the 
beaming eye, the pellucid skin. Laura, on the con- 

irar eared sco;ched aud withered by the wasting 
kness, and a few weeks seemed to have 
to her age. Fully aware of her state 
say Consumption is a complaint that gives 
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breath of sic 
lded) years 
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| bo auty, 


* she said, with a languid simile, “ but it cannot 
be imparted to me—I now feel sure Invermay never 


thought me pretty, and could he see me now 
' 
i 


i short cough interrupted this mournful retro- 
spect Which showed where her feelings, ever faithful, 
had taken their flight. Florence could enter into them 
ill, and the band of sympathy was only strengthened 
between them, that they had both once aspired 


er 


“To reign over the same heart.” 


That heart was alike unworthy of the generous sim- 
plicity of Laura, or of the high-minded virtucs of Flo- 
renee. But ail partiality in which guilt would have 
been included had long been over in her pure breast, 
and other causes had wrought the ruin of her health. 
She was not formed for the life she had been com- 
| pelled tw lead; nor did Laura possess that penetrating 
intellect which could alone have saved her happiness 
from shipwreck in the heiress’s perilous career. The 
last pang was saved cach of these gentle hearts—that 
of one surviving the other—for a few days alone in- 
tervcned between the death of both. Such is the 
hapless lot of woman—endangered alike when too 
hastily exposed to the scorching sun of prosperity or 
adversity’s rude blast. The boundless wealih of Laura 
left her a prey to the tempter who caused her misery 
and uliimately her death, while a portion of it would 
have preserved from dependence aud all its train of 
ills the Irish clergyman’s daughter. 








SONNETS. 


ON A SET OF GEMS FROM THE ANTIQUE. 


; ry HAT forms are these, touched by the silver hand 
‘Of honouring Time? Methinks I see the face 
| Of Genius, smiling on the radiant race 
} That crowned old Greece with glory, and command 
| Even now the love and praise of every land! 
| The Beauty of the Dead herein we trace ; 
| The ir very minds seem moulded into grace— 
| Nay, their most fixed affections m: ay be scanned 
| In these life- -printed pages. Who inay tell 
| How thought hath beea inspired! Perchance this form 
| Was fashioned in the heart's mysterious cell, 
An image which young passion worshipped well; 
Or h: aply in a dream, a visioned storm, 
| First on the mind it rose, a rainbow bright and warm- 
‘Twas subtle Nature's ever-working skill 
| That gave these graces life. Most calm and white 
{ ‘They lie, like clouds. In some enchanted night, 
| When sleep had sealed up every earthly ill, 
} The mind, awakening like a miracle, 
| First in the purple shade, the starry light, 
| The glory, and the marvel, and the might, 
| Found fine Realities, diviner still 
| Than its own Dreams—shapes wonderfully fair, 
And faces full of heaven. Or from the sea 
In its proud flow—the peaks, sublime and bare— 
The woods, wind-shaken—from the shell-strewn lea, 
Were these creations caught, that breathe, and bear 


| Old Nature's likeness—still, profound, and free. 
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NATURAL Calamities, which no human foresight, no 
human experience—the only ground of human fore- 
sight—can avert, allay, or even modify, might seem to 
be of all possible subjects of study the most useless.— 
Nevertheless the philosophical curiosity of man eagerly 
seeks to investigate their causes and their circumstances, 
whilst his, and yet more, woman’s love of strong emo- 
tions and sympathy with every kind of suffering, give 
peculiar interest to their details. ‘The philosophic in- 
vestigation of natural causes belongs not to these 
pages, but the last-mentioned qualities of those who 
are likely to be their readers may authorise some litile 
account of the extraordinary ravages committed in Ca- 

















quake of 1783, an earthquake which, despite the hor- 
rors of that of Lisbon in 1755, and of that described 
by Mrs. Graham, now Mrs. Calcott, as lately changing 
the face of an extensive district of South America, is, 
perhaps, unparalleled, as well in many of its cireum- 
stances, as in the destruction of human life. A few 
preliminary words respecting the especial and unusu- 
ally limited secne of its ravages, may not be unaccept- 
able, inasmuch as such scene lies somewhat beyond 
the beat of the comnion herd of tourists. 

The Apennines, as every body knows, extend to the 
southern extremity, or toe, of Italy; but from this 
main ridge protrude, at various points, several smaller 
branches; and two of these branches, the northern 
terminating in Capes Vaticano and Zambrone, the 
southern in the point called Pezzo, opposite to Messina 
and near the once-dreaded Seylla, embrace a basin, or, 
as Italian writers more elegantly'term it, a shell-shaped 
district, surrounding the gulf of Gioia, and denomi- 
nated La Piana di Monteleon, or della Calabria, or 
simply and par excellence, La Piana. ‘This title must 
not, however, conjure up in the reader's mind the im- 
age ofan American savannah, of Salisbury plain, or, 
indeed, of any level country whatever, inasmuch as 
this Calabrian plain not only slopes from the Apen- 
nines to the sea, but isoverspread and intersected with 
hills, mountains, del!s, and ravines, the latter produced 
by the occasional torrent-form of the streams, which, 
in their ordinary state, fertilise the country ; this Piana 
being as much distinguished for fruitfulness as for 
wealthy and populous towns, such as Montcleone, 






























Nicotera, Polistena, San Giorgio, ‘Terranuova, Casal- 
nuova, Seminara, Bagnara, and Scilla. This fair and 
happy province, in extent about one hundred and forty 
miles, and embosomed, as though for shelter, in the 
Appennines, was, together with the neighbouring Si- 
cilian city of Messina, the destined prey of the earth- 
quake. 








impending evil. Vesuvius and A2tna were hushed in 
grim repose, and all seemed much as usual at 1 o'clock 
(Anglice noon) of the Sth of February, when human 
beings were heedlessly pursuing their ordinary avoca- 
tions of business or pleasure. Not so, however, the 
humbler inhabitants of Calabria. ‘The learned acade- 
micians employed by the king of the Two Sicilics to 
ascertain and record particulars of the catastrophe, re- 
late that the brute creation instinctively foresaw some 
approaching disaster. 










their coats rose and spread, as when they confront an 
enemy, their eyes gleamed a turbid sanguine light 
and with pitcous mewings they fled in all directions. 
The horses stamped and neighed, and by the restless 
motion of their eyes and ears discovered their uncasi- 
G2 
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labria and the adjacent portion of Sicily by the earth- | 


' 


Pizzo, 'Tropea, Mileto, Soriano, Oppido, Santa Cristina, | 


The year 1783 opened without any indications of | 


The dogs and asses first show- | 
ed symptoms of disturbance ; the cats remained !onger | 
unconscious or indifferent, but gradually the hair of | 





ness. Even the poultry were commoted in the farm- 
yard, and the bees in their hive. The birds fluttered 
and screamed in the air; and a little migratory fish, 
called the cicirello, swarmed on the coast of Messina, 
although the season of its appearance in those seas is 
considerably later. 

The distraction of the animal kingdon alarmed not 
man. He continued unapprehensive of danger until 
a few minutes past noon on the 5th of February, when 
a tremendous burst, resembling thunder, from the en- 
trails of the earth, effectually brake the bands of “ men- 
tal” sleep asunder. The convulsed carth heaved, 
shook, opened wide her ponderous jaws, and in the 
same instant, as we are told, one hundred cities were 
overthrown, and thirty thovsand human heings were 


buried under mountains of ruins, or engulfed in the 


yawning chasms that opened te swallow them! 
But the external outbreak of internal disorder ceas- 


‘ed not with this first frightful work of destruction — 


Again, on the 7th, on the 20th, on the 28th, and even 


a month later, on the 28th March, were new shocks 


experienced, the destroyers of two hundred more 
towns or villages; and. if they proved less murderous 
than the first, it was only because the terrified inhabi- 


| tants had fled from their houses, from the threatening 
| neighbourhood of solid edifices, to dwell under tents 


or huts in the open country. These repeated shocks 
exhibited, in union or succession, all the different forms 
of convulsion known in earthquakes, that is to say, the 
lateral, the upward, the downward, the undulatory, 
and the rotatory shock; in some of these the sides of 
hills broke off and fell in tremendous avalanches, bury- 
ing trees, houses, rivers, under the ponderous mass.— 
The rivers afterwards re-appeared, but in new chan- 
nels, and turbid and discoloured, as though mourning 
| the desolation they had witnessed and survived. In 
others the solid ground was rent, and from the chasms 
issued streams of mud, and of chalk more or less li- 
quefied, that inundated the adjacent lowlands. And 
| in the intervals between the five days fatally distin. 
' guished by those greater convulsions, smaller shocks 
| frequently recurred, whilst an undulation, sufficient to 
| produce sea-sickness, is said to have been almost unin- 
| terrupted. 

The sea and air participated in the disorder of the 
earth, the former rising into such towering Waves as 
rather resembled solid hills than heaped-up waters, and 
| passing all appointed boundaries, deluged inland. re- 
gions to which the very aspect of ocean was unknown 
—the latter, by tempests, whirlwinds, and hurricanes, 
enhancing the calamities of the province, and further 
distracting the miserable inhabitants. And as though 
its immediate ravages had been little, the earthquake 
produced ulterior evils, whose action continued even 
after their cause had ceased. ‘The fall of houses, in- 
‘stead of extinguishing the fires blazing on their 
| hearths, often supplied fresh fuels in the boards and 
| beams so flung upon them, whence burst ont wide 

spreading fires that the stormy winds helped to render 
unquenchable whilst anght remained to be burnt.— 
The oil, vinegar, and wine turned to vinegar, eseap- 
ing from their crushed receptacles, flewed, as did the 
choked waters, into the grauaries, spoiling the corn, 
which became utterly unfit for human susienance.— 
The springs of wells were corrupted or lost. And the 
dead bodies imperfectly buried under the ruins that 
| killed them, together with others Jong since committed 
to the grave, whose sepulchres the same terrific agent 
| of destruction had torn open, diffused pestiferous exha- 
lations that generated mortal dicase. 

But it is not the main purpose of these lines to re- 


| 
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late merely natural ills, or to commemorate the over- 
throw of buildings ; how much soever we may lament 
the ruin of the splendid remains of classic antiquity, 
of the solemn monuments of the piety of young Chris- 
tianity, or of those huge majestic castles that stood a 
living record of the feudal power and magnificence of 
southern Italy’s rude Norman conquerors. The more 
direct effects upon our fellow beings, the dreadful fate 
of some, the marvellous deliverance of others, with 
circumstances in some cases almost comic, were and 
are intended as principal subjects of the paper; and 
these shall be chiefly taken from Botta’s new and 
hard-to-read Storia d’ Italia. Which shall we begin 
with? According to established custom, with tragedy 
followed by farce? Alas! the latter is hardest to find: 
for few are there, even of the happiest escapes, unal- 
loyed by something sad. Let us then abandon the ar- 
duous task of accomplishing any artificial arrangement, | 
and take the anecdotes as they present themselves, | 
limiting all idea of management to the choice of the | 
incideuts. The first mentioned by Botta, as if to cheer | 
lis reader's mind after such wholesale natural horrors, | 
is one of the few purely ludicrous, and we the more | 
willingly follow his example, as we purpose, for our | 
reader's final solace, to conclude with an extract from | 
a tale founded upon this identical earthquake, by that 
always pleasing German novelist, Baron de la Moite | 
Fouque, best known here as the author of Undine. 
Lovely was once the road from Soriano to Jero- | 
carne, and sheltered from the noontide sun by the vines | 
that festooned amidst overhanging olive and chestnut | 
trees; and beneath this verdant canopy was Father | 
Agazio, prior of the Carmine at Jerocarne, journeying | 
When surprised by the first shock of the carihquake. 
In an instant the luxuriant trees were uprooted, the | 
whole path was a chaos of ruins. The ground crack- 
ed, disclosing frightful cleiis that threatened to devour | 
whatever approached ; that closed again, again to open | 
with every new shudder of the vexed earth. It were 
needless to describe the poor monk's terror, or the 
anxious care with which he strove to shun each 
hungry-looking chasm. Unavailing were his vigilance 
and activity. Under one of his feet the ground suddenly 
opened. ‘The prior’s leg sunk as its support failed ; 
aud ere he could sufficiently recover himself to snatch 
it out, the fissure as suddenly re-closed, holding Fa- 
ther Agazio as fast by the ankle as though he had been 
set in the stocks. In vain he exerted his utmost strength 
to extricate his foet! What is the strength of man, 
especially of one in old age, against that of mother 
earth? In vain he strained his voice in loud shrieks 
for help! All were flying for their lives, or seeking 
for lost wives, children, parents ; who had leisure to 
think of an unconnected monk? And, indeed, had his 
whole monastery heard, what aid could they have ren- 
dered him? No key had they to this strange, this 
fearful species of gyve. Father Agazio, exhausted by 
his efforts, had sunk in despair upon the knee he could 
still bend, to prepare for death, when a new concus- 
sion re-opened the fissure, and released his imprisoned 
limb. Instantaneously the good Father's drooping en- 
ergies revived ; he sprang upon his feet, hurried for- 
wards, and reached his cell without further mishap. 
At Polistena, two young mothers were sitting to- 
gether, the one with a three year old son playing at 
her feet, the other with a babe at her breast, when the 
fisst shock of the earthquake flung the roof—ung the 
whole cottage down upon the hapless group. Neither 
pain nor danger, scarcely death itself, can quell the 
strong impulse of maternal love. The mothers made 
vaulted roofs of their own bodies, to protect their off 
spring from the falling masses. So they died. SX 
they were found, crushed, swollen, livid, and putre- 
scent. Let us believe their last moments to have been 
sovthed by the hope that they suffered not in vain.— 
Delnsive hope! They were disinterred too late—the 








helpless little objects of their care had withered. They 
lay wasted, dried up, dead in their mothers’ bosoms. 

A mother of Scido was more fortunate. Don Anto- 
nio Ruflo, and Donna Pasqualina Nota, a pair of wed- 
ded lovers, united little more than a year, had recenily 
had their conjugal felicity augmented by the birth of 
a daughter. They were playfully caressing their in- 
fant, when the first awful concussion disturbed their 
peaceful enjoyment. The alarmed husband clasped 
his wife and baby to his heart, to fly, or to perish with 
the objects of his affection. A beam from the falling 
roof struck the fond couple to the ground, and husband 
and wife died folded in each others arms. Their fate 
and their child’s was lamented, and the ruins were 
early scarched in order to give the regretted family 
Chrisiian burial; when a faint cry quickened the zeal 
of the workmen. The infant girl was found, still alive, 
between the bodies of her dead parents! 

In different places two women severally remained 
seven days buried alive in vaults formed by the fall- 
ing ruins. Both were of course without food or drink, 
but seem to have suffered comparatively little from 
hunger. ‘Thirst was their torment, until they fainted ; 
and when released and recalled to sense, their cries 
for water were frantic. 

At Oppido, a girl of fifteen was extricated on the 
eleventh day from her living grave. One of her hips 
was out of joint, a child of which she had the care 
was dead in her arms, and she herself was quite insen- 
sible. On being with great difficulty restored to ani- 
mation, her first words were, as usual, water! water! 
And on being questioned as to what she had thought 
and felt in her dreadful situation, she simply answered, 
“I slept.” Beneficent provision in the formation of 
such fragile creatures, that the extremity of human suf- 
fering often produces unconsciousness of its agonies! 

Generally speaking, to moderate the inordinate avi- 
dity with which all rescued victims, human or brute, 
sought for drink, was the one point essential to the pre- 
servation of their lives. A dog remained a fortnight 
thus buried, and did not, as might have been expected, 
go mad for want of water. But his thirst, when drawn 
forth, was as immoderate, and as difficuit to be re- 
strained, as that of his reasoning fellow-snfferers. A 
cat alone is mentioned as spontaneously not intempe- 
rate. Poor puss had been sheltered in a boiler, that 
supported, unbreaking, the superincumbent weight of 
ruins, and had remained there forty days without meat 
or drink. She was found lying as if in a placid sleep, 
and gradually and quietly recovered. 

The hill on the side of which Terrannova was built, 
split with the violence of the concussion. Part fell 
over with a portion of the town, crushing every thing 
beneath its mass. Another part slid down to the bank 
of the river, carrying along its share of buildings ;— 
among others, a public house containing seven persons, 
to wit, the lan@lord, then a-bed in the stupor of intoxi- 
cation; his wife and niece, engaged in household duties 
and waiting upon four customers who were playing at 
cards. On reaching the channel of the river Soli, the 
travelling mansion abruptly stopped, and was shattered 
to fragments by the jar; when the landlady remained 
sitting on her chair, terrified nearly out of her senses, 
but otherwise uninjured ; and the sottish landlord was 
awakened and sobered to behold the wreck of his lit- 
tle property ; but the young girl, and the four gam- 
blers upon whom she was attending, were completely 
crushed under the ruins. 

Not far from this luckless tavern a chestnut tree 
performed the same journey so smoothly, that a peasant, 
who was perched amidst the branches pruning their 
redundance, reached the same goal unhurt; however, 
alarmed at his unwonted mode of conveyance, and 
leaping down, he hurried away in search of a home 
and family, too probably hidden for ever from his 


sight. 
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In another part of Terranuova, its physician, the 
Abate of Taverna, was overwhelmed by the ruins of 
his house ; and whilst smothered by dust and rubbish, 
bruised, battered, maimed by falling stones and beams, 
he believed every minute his last, another concussion 
of the labouring earth tossed him out again into the 
light and air, stunned and breathless, more like a 
corpse than a living man, and hardly conscious of the 
escape which, in after times, he delighted to relate. 

Among the less disasterous accidents, is the adven- 
ture of Catharine Polistina, a little girl of nine years 
old, the daughter of a Casoletan peasant. She had 
been sent upon a message when the earthquake inter- 
rupted her progress, overturning trees and houses, fling- 
ing down hills, filling up valleys, burying streams, till 
the bewildered child could no longer recognise a fea- 
ture of the familiar landscape. Confounded, affrigit- 
ed, half distracted, she wandered amidst unknown 
pathless wilds, until weary, faint, and despairing, she 
sank upon a chalk hill just ejected from one of the 
momentary and shifting craters, opened by the earth’s 
throes. Here she lay weeping for her lost home and 
parents, when she found unexpected aid. A goat of 
her own little flock, flying, like herself, in delirious 
terror from, or rather amidst, the horrors of the hour, 
joined Catharine. The sight of any known object 
amidst the desolation that surrounded her, was balm to 
the poor child’s breaking heart, whilst the presence of 
a human companion seemed to allay the frenzy of fear 
in the animal. Foran instant the goat couched at the 
little girl’s feet, and licked her hands in dumb reply to 
her sobbing caresses. 'Then recovering, with reiurn- 
ing composure, the confidence of instinct, it rose up, 
invited, by bleating and expressive action, its more 
helpless young mistress to follow, and, despite the me- 
tamorphosis of the scene, led the way to the cottage, 
which lay remote, and had escaped injury, although 
its inmates were racked with alarm for the child they 
knew not how or where to seek. 

The town of Scilla stands upon a promontory, nearly 
adjoining to the rock so famous in ancient story. It is 
built in terraces, that rise regularly, one above another, 
along both sides of the headland ; on the extremity of 
which, toward the castle, is the abode of the prince 
of Scilla. ‘The then prince was a very old man, who 
had lately returned thither, to await, it might have 
been supposed, his last hour in retirement, had he not 
brought with him a train of light damsels and boon 
companions, better fitted to induce forgetfulness of, 
than preparation for, death. ‘The first shock greatly 
damaged the whole town, rendered the upper terraces 
shapeless heaps of ruin, and rent the castle in twain, 
flinging to the earth a portion of its massive walls.— 
The aged prince, who, amidst the fearful convulsions 
of nature, saw little chance of preserving his few re- 
maining days, repaired to his chapel, prostrated himself 
at the foot of the cross, and there resolved to await his 
doom. But his guests, more restless in their fears, 
urged him so strenuously, so incessantly, to make an 
efiurt at least for safety, that he yielded, and agreed to 
seek shelter on board the feluccas, and other light ves- 
sels in the bay, in a fond hope that the ocean might 
have changed characters with the now unstable land, 
or, at least, that its agitation, as more natural, might 
prove less destructive. Together with his worthless 
associates, the whole population of Scilla, amounting 
to four thousand souls, followed the example of their 
feudal lord, and hurried to the sea shore, where such as 
could find vessels embarked ; the rest remaining on the 
beach. The offices of religion were resorted to in the 
hour of peril; and fervently did all pour forth their 
united prayers for safety, ere they lay down to rest, as 
they fancied, in comparative security. About mid- 
night, a new concussion, followed by a tremendous 
erash, startled the fugitives from their repose, but with- 
out excessively alarming them ; sech was their dis- 








tance from stone walls. That trust was shortdived! 
Part of the mount Baci, the next promontory south of 
Scilla, had shivered from its base with the shock, and 
fallen into the sea. The swelling billows were vio- 
lently driven upon the Sicilian coast; after deluging 
which, they recoiled, and increasing in power and fury 
by their own action, returned in momently increasing 
mass upon Calabria. The Scilla fugitives heard a low 
murmur from the bosom of the deep; it grew louder 
and louder as it came nearer, until the boding roar fore- 
told the fate that darkness shrouded from sight. In one 
mountain surge the waters came rolling on, over- 
whelmed alike the light barks, and the tremblers on 
the beach; and swept away prince, parasite, courtesan, 
and peasant, to one promiscuous doom. Some few, 
afier tossing about during a fearful length of time, the 
sport of the raging waves, were thrown alive on the 
shore. Some corpses were, at that same time, lodged 
on the roofs of the yet standing houses ; but the greater 
number, including the prince, were permanently bu- 
ried in the deep. 

One e€ircumstance alone is wanting to close this de- 


"| tail of the dreadful, the sad, and the strange, to which 


this terrific phenomenon gave birth; and that one is, 
to a reflecting mind, more fearful than any natural ca- 
lamity. Whilst “this great globe itself and “all 
which it inherit” seemed about to “dissolve” amidst 


"| horror, affright, and agony unspeakable, human beings 


were actually revelling in whatever the destruction of 
their fellow men threw in their way ; were perpetrat- 
ing every crime, every atrocity, murder not excepted, 
that the most unbridled and most vicious appetites and 
passions could prompt. 

And here the account of the Calabrian earthquake 
might close, did it not seem a fitting relief from such 
matter-of-fact horrors, to add, as already proposed, La 
Motte Fouque’s pretty narrative of a fictitious escape. 
Of the story of his Fata Morgana, it is needless to say 
more than that Veronica, the aflianced bride of Gugli- 
elmo, a Sicilian fisherman, is believed to have perished 
on the fatal day at Messina, whither she had gone toa 
wedding ; that the widowed bridegroom has gone mad, 
and that her unexpected reappearance, by recalling his 
senses, solves the difficulties of the tale. The fond, 
simple, and devout girl thus tells the story of her sup- 
posed death, her feelings, and her escape. 

“When I came to myself it was much darker. - It 
seemed to me as though a black firmament hung close 
over my head, with one single, red, wild-flickering star 
visible. But the firmament was the roof of a subter- 
ranean vault, under a mass of fallen houses. It might 
be a burial place, for the star was a sepulchral lamp. 
Its twilight showed me two corpses close beside me.— 
They were gaily tricked out. I looked more heed- 
fully, and they were the bride and bridegroom of the 
morning’s wedding. ‘They held each others hands and 
still smiled lovingly. Then I thought of Guglielmo, 
and looked ronnd for him, and recollected myself, and 
said, ‘ He rows cheerily on the free ocean wave, whilst 
thou, his poor, true heart, liest here, buried alive.’— 
Then a horrid agony came over me, as though the fal- 
len stone vaults were crushing me to death ; or rather 
a far greater agony; for at the bottom of my quaking 
heart I wished that might be, at once, and suddenly.— 
But then it shot piercingly upon my mind, ‘ And poor 
Guglielmo! how shall he live and breathe above in 
the beautiful sunshine, without his poor buried heart?” 
And then, far more anxiously frightened about him 
than about myself, I made a vow to my patron saint that 
I would live whole years in a convent, praying for him, 
without letting him know I was alive during the whole 
time, so I might but pray in the dear sunshine by day, 
in the dear moonlight by night. 

“And now something whispered along with my 
sighs, and I moaned, and thought, ‘another living bu- 
ried creature!’ And I was not much in the wrong ; 
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for it was a fountain, buried alive, that was rippling at 
no great distance from me, and at length worked its 
way through between the stones. ‘There now!’ 
thought I, in my half swooning dream, and I cannot 
but laugh at myself now, ‘if that brook will not utter- 
ly ruin my beautiful new wedding dress!” But the 
brook was wiser than me, and helped us both. Fur- 
ther and further it rippled, and tapped, sobbingly, 
on and on, against a bit of a wall. And I sobbed 
anxiously between whiles, ‘strike not! thou wilt bring | 
down the smothering vault on both our lives together.” 
For I no longer wished that, since I had felt its dear 
living motion so near me. ‘I'he brook heeded me not, 
but tapped on and on—tap, tap,—sofily, sofily, but re- 
gularly, tapping and sobbing, on and on—till little by 
little, earth, clods, and stones, began to give way, and 
part and roll sideways, most likely into deeper chasms. 
And then I remonstrated no longer, for I saw, shiver- 
ing with joy, | saw he was in the right. 


“In the right! Yes, thank God! he was in the 





right, the wise, diligeutly-labouring brook. For pre- 
sently a sunbeam feli mwards upon him. And whilst 
he glowed and sparkled in it, just as if reddening with 
joy, he leaped sudderily, foaming upwards, driving the | 
rubbish clean away, and glittering, dazzlingly bright, | 
in all the rays of noon. ‘Then side by side I went 
with him, up, over the step-like crumbled walls, re- | 
freshed by his sweet spray, the stones under my stag: | 
gering fect moist with his pearly shower. And onc e| 
more above ground, with the blessed airs of Heaven 
playing around me, I sank, trembling and praying, up- 
on my knees. When I rose I looked about me; in 
the burial ground of St. hrsula’s convent, was I born 
to new life! At first, I shuddered at the solemn spot. 
But presently something within my soul seemed, in 
low, friendly, half-spoken words, to claim my vow.— 
It might well be a warning from my patron saint— 
And then, with a comforted spirit, 1 walked into the 
conyent.” 


ANGER. 


Anger is a violent emotion of the mind, arising from 
an injury either real or imaginary, which openly vents 


itself against the offending party. The effects of an- 
ger are often productive of the most dreadful conse- 
quences. ‘The passionate woman, wher the fit is upon 
her, becomes as incapable of distinguishing right from 
wrong, as an idiot or a madman; she is carried away 
by the impulse of the moment; a turn of imagination, 
often as violent as a gust of wind, determines her con- 
duct, and hurries her to the perpetration of actions 
which, in her calmer moments, strike her with remorse. 

So nicely and wonderfully are we made, that all the 
internal feelings have a strong influence upon the body. 
The truth of this observation is in no case so evident, 
as in that of an angry woman. Her countenance wears 
the strongest and most visible marks of its uncontrol- 
lable power: all the nerves are put into the most vio- 
lent agitation, and the frame is continually shattered 
by its repeated attacks. Anger, as it proceeds origin- 
ally from the mind, ruffles that as well as the body: 
the calm and quiet affections, which diffuse peace and 
joy around them, fly at its approach, and are succeed- 
ed by a black train of evil passions which carry their 
own punishment, by inflicting the most bitter torments. 
Nor do the ill effects subside when anger ceases ; the 
mind still retains its commotion, like the sea, which 
continues in a state of agitation, though the winds have 
abated. It has been argued, that anger is the conse- 
quence of a peculiar frame of the body; but this is a 
simple argument, as it is in the power of every one to 
control their passions, if they are watchful. 

It was a memorable saying of Peter the Great, “I 
have civilized my country, but I cannot civilize my- 





self.” He was at times vehement and impetuous, and 


committed, under the impulse of his fury, the most un- 
warrantable excesses ; yet we learn that even he was 
known to tame his anger, and to rise superior to the 
violence of his passions. Being one evening in a se- 
lect company, when something was said which gave 
him great offence, his rage suddenly kindled, and rose 
to its utmost pitch; though he could not command his 
first emotions, be had resvlution enough to leave the 
company. He walked bare-headed fur some time, un- 
der the most violent agitation, in an intense frosty air, 
stamping on the ground, and beating his head with all 
the marks of the greatest fury and passion; and did 
not return to the company until be was quite composed. 

Lord Somers was naturally of a choleric disposition; 
and the most striking part of his character was the 
power of controlling his passion at the moment when 
it seemed ready to burst forth. Swift, in his “ Four 
last years of Queen Anne,” has in vain endeavoured 
to blacken this amiable part of that great man’s cha- 
racter; as what the dean mistook fora severe censure, 
has proved the greatest panegyric. “ Lord Somers be- 
ing sensible how subject he is to violent passions, 
avoids all incitements to them, by teaching those whom 
he converses with. from his own example, to keep with- 
in the bounds of decency ; and it is indeed true, that 
no man is more apt to take fire upon the least appear- 
ance of provocation; which temper he strives to sub 
due, with the utmost violence to himself; so that his 
breast has been seen to heave, and his eyes to sparkle 
with rage, in those very moments when his words and 
the cadence of his voice were in the humblest and 
softest manner.” 

An Arabian merchant, having hired a waterman’s 
boat, refused to pay the freightage. ‘The waterman, in 
a violent passion, appealed several times to the go 
vernor of Mashat for justice: the governor as often 
ordered him to come again; but observing him one 
day present his petition with coolness, he immediately 
granted his suit. ‘The waterman, surprised at this con- 
duct, demanded the reason why he did not sooner grant 
his petition. “Because,” said the judge, “you were 
always drunk when I saw you.” But the waterman 
declaring he had not been overtaken with wine for 
several years, the judge replied, “the drunkenness with 
which you were overtaken, is the most dangerous of 
all—it is the drunkenness of ANGER.” 


A SCOTCH PROVOST. 


The magistrates of the Scottish burghs are general- 
ly the least informed, though perhaps respectable men, 
in their respective communities. And it sometimes 
happens, in the case of very poor and remote burghs, 
that persons of a very inferior station alone can be in- 
duced to accept the uneasy dignity of the curule chair. 
An amusing story in point is told regarding the town 
of L——, in B——shire, which is generally consider- 
ed as a peculiarly miserable specimen of these privi- 
leged townships. An English gentleman approaching 
I—— one day in a gig, his horse started at a great 
heap of dry wood and decayed branches of trees, 
which a very poor-looking old man was accumulating 
upon the road, apparently with the intention of con- 
veying them to town for sale as fire-wood. The sirat 
ger immediately cried to the old man, desiring him, 12 
no very civil terms, to clear the road, that his horse 
might pass. The old man, offended at the disrespect 
ful language of the complainant, took no notice of him, 
but continued to hew away at his trees. “You old 
dog,” the gentleman then exclaimed, “I'll have you 
brought before the provosi, and put into prison for your 
disregard of the laws of the road.” “Gang to the de'll 
man, wi’ your provost!” the wood-cutter contemptt- 
ously replied ; “I'm provost myse’.”—Glasgow Chron. 
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BYRON’S RESIDENCES. 


BY J. A. SHEA. 


In Newstead’s halls the harp is voiceless now ; 
And Athens mourns her minstrel patriot dead : 
The latter wreath’d a laurel round his brow; 
The former is a trophy whiah is wed 
To his ancestral glory. It is said, 
And truly, that the place where rests a beam 
From those by genius in its brightness shed 
Should be the scholar’s haunt—the poet's theme— 
Love's holiest place of sighs—ambition’s dazzling 
dream. 


II. 


Whether we look on Newstead’s hoary height, 

Or the Greek home for which he sung and sigh’d, 
The spell’s the same to the beholder’s sight 

To fire his genius and direct his pride: 

Of one, the slave—of both, the boast, he died ; 
And when the future ages speak his name, : 

Young hearts shall leap, for he, for freedom tried, 
With freedom’s fves, a bold and bloody game: 
And Greece will Byron's place beside Bozzaris’ fame. 


lil. 


In England’s land his sires were of the brave, 
And of the brave were they at Palestine: 
One gallant nation weeps above their grave, 
But nations kneel at his as at a shrine: 
For every land beheld his glories shine. 
-When his lyre breath’d its music, Freedom spoke, 
And he, inspir’d with energy divine, 
Bade man renounce the enervating yoke, 
And while he sung, the chains of answering freemen 
broke. 
IV. 
Oh Athens! wert thou not, and thy fair daughters 
To him a dream of love and loveliness. 
Did he not mourn the unrelenting slaughters 
Which fill’'d with desolation and distress, 
Thy land which nature ever lov'd to bless. 
Did he not fly to thee as to a bride; 
And glad thee with the dawning of success 
To thy land's contest, deeming all beside, 
lope, kindred, country, friends, as weeds upon the 
tide? 


¥. 
There, from the glow of thy inspiring skies 
He drew bright inspiration, and became 
The idol of creation’s hearts and eyes; 
The centre-soul of earth: the bard of fume: 
Restoring to the universe thy name, 
Thy former glories and thy present woes ; 
Till Europe hearing thy neglected claim, 
Her thunders launch’d on thy barbaric foes, 
Till independent peace from ruin’d Athens rose. 


VI. 


Thus far advanc’d Freedom will follow on: 

And when, (as yet thou wilt,) thou'rt free as air, 
Remember him who walk’d thy Helicon, 

Thy name his song, thy sufferings his care. 

Let him, thy thoughts at morn and evening, share. 
That thus for other land, thou may’st inspire 

Another Byron; who, if tyrants dare 
To quench the subject millions’ waking fire, 
May lull the demons’ wrath as once did Orpheus’ 

lyre. 





VII. 


Ye wave-link’d dwellings of the lyric chief; 
By recent ravage or by old renown, 
Alike immortal! though, but as a leaf, 
Which flourisheth an hour and falleth down, 
With ye he dwelt, an everlasting crown 
Your names shall bear thro’ ages for his sake. 
And whether glory shine or slav'ry frown 
Upon your fortunes, years unborn will make 
Your magic stronger still till death from darkness wake. 


—aa ee 
THE BRIDES RETURN. 


BY H. S. B. 


1. 


Sur hath her wish—for which in yain 

She pined in restless dreams— 
“Oh mother! is this home again? 

How desolate it seems? 

Yet all the dear, familiar things 
Look as they did of yore ; 

But oh! the change this sad heart brings— 
This is my home no more! 


Il. 
“T left thee !—like the dove of old 
I left thy parent breast— 

But on life’s waste of waters cold 
My soul hath found no rest! 
And back the weary bird is come, 
Its woes—its wanderings o'er; 
Ne’er from the holy ark to roam— 

Yet this is home no more! 


Il. 
“Oh mother! sing my childhood’s songs! 

They fall like summer's rain 

On this worn heart, that vainly longs 
To be all thine again! 

Speak comfort to me! call me yet 
‘Thy Mary’—as of yore ; 

Those words could make me half forget— 
That this is home no more! 


IV. 
“Sit near me! Oh this hour repays 

Long years of lonely pain ; 

I feel—as if the old bright days 
Were all come back again! 

My heart beats thick with happy dreams— 
Mine eyes with tears run o’er! 

Thou'rt with me, mother! Oh it seems 
Like home !—our home once more! 


¥. 


“Oh home and mother! can ye not 
Give back my heart's glad youth? 
The visions which my soul forgot, 
Or learnt to doubt their truth! 
Give back my childhood’s peaceful sleep, 
Its aimless hopes restore !— 
Ye cannot!—mother, let me weep— 
For this is home no more !” 


VI. : 

Thou mourner for departed dreams! 

On earth there is no rest— 
When grief hath troubled the pure streams 

Of memory in thy breast! 
A shadow on thy path shall lie 

Where sunshine laughed before ; 
Look upwards to the happy sky! 

Earth is thy home no more! 
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A SCENE ON RIVER PLATE, IN 1826. 


Arrairs of a private nature rendered it necessary | gallant enemy seemed to me alarmingly close ; and as 


for me to communicate with my husband, acd as letters 
were, in all respects, unsafe, | thought it better to go 
myself—(I was at Monte-Video, and he was in com- 
mand of the Brazilian blockading squadron, up the 
river Plate, befure Buenos Ayres.) An excellent op- 
portunity presented itself in a Brazilian corvette, 
commanded by an elderly, civil, and good-natured 
Frenchman. 

All being arranged, 1 took leave of my children, 
recommending them to the kind offices of my friends 
and neighbours, and embarked on the 25th of July. 

It was very cold weather, and the air of the Plate 
is peculiarly piercing; we tried to heata stove, which 
the captain had kindly procured for me, but it choked 
us with smoke, and we were obliged*to relinquish the 
attempt, which, perhaps, was not to be regretted; very 
warm clothing, and as much exercise as possible on 
deck, being far betier methods for alleviating this sort 
of discomfort. ‘The French generally, in their private 
arrangements, are more economical than we are: the 
captain had little closets fitted up in his own cabin, 
where he carefully kept locked up his china and glass, 
and all such stores of provisions as he could conveni- 
ently keep in them; what was wanted, he regularly 
gave out himself every morning, and he kept the keys 
in his pocket—notwithstanding all this, we had a most 
liberal and excellent table, and the finest coffee I have 
tasted on board ship. Our mess was composed of the 
captain, the pilot, and myself; the pilot was, I believe, 
the only Englishman on board, all the rest were 
French, Brazilians, and negroes. I had brought with 
me some needle-work, books, and writing materials, 
which, with the grand occupation of keeping myself 
warm, quite filled up my time for the three days of 
my voyage. 

Early on the morning of the 28th, I suspected by a 
certain movement and hubbub on board, that we were 
approaching our destination—I rose, and began to 
make my toilet as quickly as possible. The captain 
presently knocked at my door, and informed me that 
we had reached the squadron, and should presently 
speak; he therefore begged to know what he should 
say about me—for the good man seemed shrewdly to 
suspect that I had taken upon myself to go, nobody 
knew why, where every body thought I had no busi- 
ness to be. I replied, “ merely say that I am on board, 
if you please, sir.” Accordingly, in a few minutes 
after the Commodore had hailed him, I heard the in- 
telligence bawled out through his speaking trumpet, 
in good Portuguese. My husband's boat was along- 
side in a second, soon followed by those of several of 
the other commanders, and we sat down to such a 
breakfast as they had not enjoyed for many days ; after 
which we took leave of our kind host, inviting him to 
dine with us on the following day. 

The weather was beautiful, and we passed a very 
pleasant day in visiting several of the principal 
vessels. 

On the following morning the squadron got under 
weigh, and anchored as near to Buenos Ayres as pos- 
sible. The Brazilian vessels were much too heavy 
for service on the river Plate, and drew too much wa- 
ter, an incalculable disadvantage to them during war. 
However, we were able to get near enough to have a 
Very interesting view of the city and harbour; and 
having retired from the dinner-table, where most of 
the commanders were our guests, I sat on the poop, 
surveying with peculiar, and somewhat painful inter- 
est, the novel scene before me. The vessels of our 








to Buenos Ayres, although it locked so pretty, quiet, 
and inviting, I could not help secretly wishing it much 
further off. 

The gentlemen soon joined me, took their coffee, 
and were each on board their own ships before dark. 
I felt rather fatigued, and was in bed by nine. 

The scene still haunted me, and I could not help 
saying to my husband, with a voice betraying a Little 
apprehension, “ suppose our Buenos Ayrean friend 
were to take it into his head to pay us a visit to- 
night ?” 

“ Let him come,” was the reply, and then, “ Non- 
sense, my dear, go to sleep,” which order I obeyed 
with dutiful promptitude. 

I recollect awaking very shortly afterwards, with a 
start of terror; strange and confused noises were 
around me—*“the enemy is among us!” rung in my 
ears ; my husband, already up, cried out, “ Very well ;” 
and then saying te me, “I will be back in a minute,” 
he left me. I crept out of my bed, huddled on some 
clothes, and poked my feet into my husband's large 
slippers, Lecause they lay closest to the bed. The 
shots whizzed fearfully above my head, and well | 
knew that it wasa mere chance whether or not they 
entered the cabin-windows. My husband soon re- 
turned, with the steward—the former taking me by 
the arm, drew me as quickly as possible on deck, and 
then down the companion ladder; the steward col- 
lected all my treps, and followed us. We went into 
the gun-room, which lay quite ati, beneath the poop- 
cabins—it was lined on each side with small sleeping 
cabins ; in one of these, (a spare one which had not 
been occupied,) he placed me, recommending me to 
lie down underneath the bed-place, and having thus 
disposed of me, returned to his duty. The firing at 
this time was tolerably warm; the little cabin, from 
the circumstance of its being a spare one, was filled 
with all sorts of rubbish, and on looking underneath 
the berth, I found that it was also occupied in the 
same way; and the whole was so small, close, and 
sickening, that I began to think I might as well be 
shot as smothered. I looked into the gun-room, where 
a marine officer was seated composedly by the powder 
magazine, which lay open before him; I decided to 
take my station here on the floor, leaning against the 
side of the cabin I had just emerged from. 

The fire began to slacken—sometimes it ceased al- 
together, and was renewed at intervals, which gra- 
dually became Icnger. I do not think my companion 
and I exchanged a single syllable—he was a little, 
quiet, elderly man, and as nothing from the magazine 
was yet wanted on deck, he had as snug and idle a 
time as myself; he nodded and napped until some 
sudden repetition of the firing roused him; then he 
crossed himself, sighed, and napped again. 

About the middle of the night my husband came 
down and begged | would turn in to the little bed, and 
try to take some repose. The night had become so 
very dark, that it was probable the struggle would not 
be renewed until dawn, when the enemy would, he 
presumed, try to get back into their stronghold, which 
he should prevent, if possible ; as yet, he thought little 
damage had been done on either side. 

I accordingly crept into the little bed, which the 
steward cleared and prepared; an unusual stillness 
pervaded the whole vessel, and I soon sunk into a fe- 
verish and dreamy repose. 

No dawn found its way into our abode; but I was 
conscious of a «tir beginning through the ship. I looked 
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into the gun-room; the dim lamp was still burnimg, through the opposite side; the decks were smeared 
and the little man still nodding ; we were both, how-| with dirt and blood—the seamen, overcome with fa- 
ever, thoroughly shaken eut of our drowsiness by aj tigue, were crawling about, or sinking with their 
sudden and tr Jous broadside, given by our vessel, | heads on the carriage of the guns. I then looked at 
which was succeeded by various demands for ammu- | our other vessels, who were grouped at some distance 
sition stores, so that the old gentleman began to be | behind; but I could not discover that either they, or 
fully and actively employed, the fire on both sides | the Buenos Ayreans, who were conveying away their 
being kept up with unremitting warmth. The stew- | gallant Admiral, had suffered the slightest damage. I 
ard, with professional coolness, apologised for the want | then discovered two of our vessels in the distance, one 
of coffee, but brought a tray with wine, bread, cold | very far off indeed ; that nearest to us we soon ob- 
fowl, and pie, which he secured with care. served had her foretop-mast shot away, but for the 
From this time, we were nearly six hours closely | flight of the other, we could not then account. We 
engaged; we were aground three several times—a | afterwards ascertained that she left early in the action, 
species of danger which gave me much uneasiness. ; because her Captain had received a wound in the 
Now and then an officer, (they were chiefly English- | arm. 
men,) came down, and having popped his head, face A few hours were devoted to the rest and refresh- 
and hands into water, and taken a glass of wine from} ment of which the whole ship's company stood so 
my tray, returned ; from them I received the mosten-| much in need; but towards evening, repairs and 
couraging reports, and their faces, though hot, black, | cleaning had begun; the other vessels were called to 
and ditty, looked so merry and full of hope, that the | our assistance, especially the one I had arrived in, 
very sight of them did me good. I learned that sev-| and in a day or two, we were pretty well patched up. 
eral men were wounded, but none as yet dcad, at On the 4th of August, I took leave of my husband, 
least that they knew of. They generally remarked | and, accompanied by those who were the most severely 
that the enemy fired too kigh—(comfort for me.) wounded, went again on board the quiet Frenchman. 
Ihad not seen my husband since midnight, and 1} We reached Monte Video on the 8th, after an ab- 
began anxiously to watch for his coming. 1 began to | sence of fourteen days. 
feel weary and dejected. I had lost all idea of time, 
and ventured to ask my friend, the marine, what 
o'clock he thought it was; he went to a cabin for his 
waich, and seemed as much surprised as I was, to find VARIETY OF SCOLDS, 
that it was beiween eleven and twelve. ; “In the whole course ef my reading,” Says a cele- 
I imagined that we must be coming to a conclusion; | brated writer, “which has been both extensive and 
the firiag was no longer so constant and steady—a | desultory, [ do not recollect having ever met with an 
loag pause had now succeeded; but as to what had | essay on the science of scolding; yet that it is reduced 
been done, what had been really effected, I knew no | 19 @ perfect system, and that the practice of it has long 
more than if I had remained at Monte Video. At been a ruling passion with the fairer part of the crea- 
length I heard my name called by my husband : I flew tion, few men will deny. There is as much harmony, 
out of the gun-room, and reached the bottom of the | comparatively speaking, in the boisterous pipes of @ 
companion-ladder, when on looking up, the light struck regular bred out-and-out scold, as in the astonishing 
me so suddenly and so dazzlingly, that | could scarcely | ¢adenzas of Mrs. Wood, or the melting appogiaturas of 
tell whether the begrimmed and blackened figure that} Braham; indeed, even the most celebrated and expe- 
stood at the top, was my husband or not, and even his’ rienced physicians assert, that it is of the most essen- 
voice was so changed and hoarse, that I hardly recog- | tia] benefit in many cases, which I would attempt to 
nised it as he cried out, “Come up directly—I want! divide into the following classes, viz :— ‘ 
you particularly to see with your own eyes, the posi-; « First—The constitutional scold, who practises for 
tion of the vessels now, at the close of the action.” the benefit of her health. 
“I shall be very glad to come up—but—are you! « Second.—The beautiful scold, who is put out of 
sure the action is quite closed ?” temper, because she cannot bring her complexion to its 
“Yes, I don’t much think we shall have another | usual pitch of perfection, even with the aid of the cap- 
thot. I shall give no more—come, come!” and up I | tivating patch. 
went. In ascending, my foot slipped twice, whichI| « Third—The authoritative scold, who discharges 
attributed to my own agitation; but it was no such ’ her spleen to support her dignity, and will not permit 
thing—I had stepped in blood! It was down this | the least infringement on the prerogative of the petti- 
ladder the wounded had been conveyed, and while | coat. 
pausing at the top to recover from the sickening sen- “ Fourth.—The matrimonial scold, who reads cur- 
sation I experienced, the groans of a young wounded | tain lectures for the reformation of her husband's mo- 
officer from a cabin below, met my ear. rals, recommended to the very ancient and numerous 
Alas! how little can those who only read of battles | family of the hen-pecks. 
throtgh the cold and technical medium of a general; «Fifih—The dramatic scold, alias stage shrew 
officer's bulletin, conceive of the reality! This first! who endeavours to convince the world that she can 
slippery step of mine into an actual field of slaughter, | rant off the stage as well as on it. 
conveyed an impression which can never be erased.| « Sixth—The patriotic scold, who vociferates for 
Summoning all my presence of mind, I accompanied | the good of her country, to display her great knowledge 
my husband to the side, and stepping upon the car- | and party principles. 
tiage of a gun, looked round. The first thing that}; “Seventh—The inebriate scold, who, by forming a 
fixed my eye, was the ship of the Buenos Ayrean Ad- | cordial alliance with certain strong liquors, is wrough- 
miral, stranded, a complete and abandoned wreck— | up to frenzy, in which she strikingly evinces the ar- 
there she lay, covered with honourable wounds. The | dent disposition of a woman of spirit. 
Admiral’s flag was on board one of the smaller ves- | “ Eighth—The common scold, though last not least 
| 

















sels, and he was effecting his retreat in good order. | in fame, who may with the utmost propricty, be styled 
Ithen looked up at our own ship—to the eye she | a professional virage, possessed of a volume of voice 
seemed almost as complete a wreck as her antagonist. | combining vast compass and exhaustless strength, es- 
Her sails were floating in ribands, her masts and | pecially iu the upper notes. She is so well estab- 
yards were full of shot without exception—every thing | lished in the ancient art, mystery and practice of scold- 
Was crippled ; she had besides numerous cannon-shot | ing, that all others implicitly submit, and leave her the 
imbedded in her hull, while others had passed right | undisputed heroine of the field of tongue.” 
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WORDS BY SHELLEY. 
“Delinea gli anima colovisce la vita.” 
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THE VISION OF SADAK. 





THE VISION OF SADAK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE USURER'S 


DAUGHTER,” AND “PURITAN’S GRAVE.” 


Tue merchant Sadak was blessed with abundance, ; at the sight of so awful a visitant. The spirit spoke 
and dwelt in peace. He had all that mortals usually | again and said, “Sadak, wouldst thou be above the 


desire, and was duly and deeply sensible of the hap- 
piness of his lot. But as humanity must be imperfect 
in its happiness as well as in its wisdom and its power, 
there was one drop of bitter floating in the sweet cup 
of Sadak’s life—there was a cloud in his sky, a thorn 
in his pillow, and a sigh of sorrow marring and muti- 
lating the melody of his joy. “Blessed be Allah for 
his goodness towards me—praise to the high and holy 
one who has fixed my lot in a land of peace, and has 
stretched the cords of my tent on the plains of pros- 
perity! Blessed be Allah, that my caravans travel the 
desert in safety, and that the hand of power has not 
rudely touched my wealth. Blessed be Allah for the 
security of my home, for th: fidelity of my servants, 
for the smiles of my children, and for the affectionate 
love of my wife.” 

Thus did Sadak express his gratitude and joy duly 


every morning and evening; but oft in the course of | any symptom of human dwelling. 


the day, there rose in his mind painful thoughts and 
sad forebodings. When he walked in his garden, he 
looked on his flowers and saw them fade, and, sighing, 
said to himself, “So also must I pass away ; my strength 
must decay—my glory perish, and I must lie down 
in the dust, and make my bed with the worms. Then 
what to me will be the wealth which I have gathered 
together? What the affectionate love of my wife— 
the smiles of my children—the fidelity of my ser- 
vants? We must all die ; yet wherefore should death, 
that must rob us of our possessions, first rob us of 
our enjoyment of them? Why can I not banish from 
my soul all thought and fear of that which is to come ? 
T ask not to live in this world for ever? but I would 
fain so live as not to fear death.” This was often the 
language of Sadak’s heart in his hours of solitude, 
bringing on his spirits a gloom of which none but him- 
self was aware, for in society he was cheerful, the 
current of his conversation flowed gracefully, and his 
friends enjoyed his company. 


| fears of death ?” 
| Sadak answered and said, “ Remove thy terrors from 
| thy servant, and then shall my life flow sweetly and 
| calmly as the rivers of paradise.” 
“If then thou wouldst be above the fear of death 

thou must be as those for whom death has no terrors. 
| Come, and thou shalt choose thy lot.” So saying, the 
| angel lifted him lightly from the ground on which he 
| was kneeling, and carried him high in the air above 
the cities, the plains and the rivers, and he saw the 
scene beneath him moving silently as the picture of a 
dream. 

Presently they had passed the fertile and cultivated 
country, and they came to a dreary region where the 
unclad mountains lified their bleak summits to the 
sky ; steep and rugged were their sides, so that there 
| seemed to be no path for the foot of man, nor was there 
Ilere the Angel 
and his charge alighted, and the spirit said to Sadak, 
“Follow me, seeing but unseen, hearing but unheard.” 
Then Sadak, wondrously sorted in climbing the 
rude precipice, and agai™ = ‘escending divers chasms 
and clefis of the rocks, tu.iowed his guide till they 
came to where a low dark opening admitted them into 
a tortuous and gloomy passage, leading to a cave in 
which the light of one sickly lamp just served to show 
that this was a retreat of reckless robbers. Sadak saw 
the ruffian gang assembled in brutal conclave. He 
| saw them drink the strong red wine; he heard them 
| shout the insulting song of triumph over their victims 
| whom they had robbed of wealth and life; he shud- 
| dered as he listened to their tales of blood, and he 

trembled as he heard them devise their next day’s ex- 
ploit. 

“To-morrow,” said the chief of the robbers, “the 
prince passes through the valley, with a slender reti- 
nue, but a weighty purse ; he fancies that the awe of 











| his name, and that a dread of his vengeance will be 


Now it came to pass, as Sadak one afternoon was | enough to save him from our hands ; but we must let 


teposing in his pavilion, and was watching the falling 
rose leaves, and indulging in the gloomy thoughts 
which did sv often interfere with the happiness of his 
life, that there suddenly stood befure him, he knew | 
not whether rising from the earth or descending from | 
heaven, a figure of preternatural size and graceful- 
ness, having a countenance of calm but not smiling kind- 
ness, expressive of merey unmixed with weakness, and 
marvellously blending the awful with the attractive. 
Sadak’s heart for a moment forgot to beat; the pulse 
of his life stood still with astonishment—nor could he 
withdraw his gaze from the strange vision that saluted 
him. Speechlessly he waited to hear the spirit’s voice, 
for his own tongue cleaved to the roof of his mouth, 
and he was helpless as a bird in the gaze of a basilisk. 
In a voice as genile as the evening breeze, and musi- 
cal as the tones of a lute, the vision spoke and said, 


him know that the mountain robbers have no fear or 
reverence. We can mock the majesty of law, and de- 
spise the power of princes. We who fear not death, 
are invincible, and, while we live, omnipotent.” 

Thereat a shout of rude applause was sent up by the 
lawless multitude, and the heart of Sadak was sick at 
the brutal and unholy sound. 

Then the angel said unto him, “ Sadak, wilt thou 
thus conquer the fear of death ?”’ 

“ Nay.” replied the merchant, “ any death is better 
than such a life as this!” 

Thereupon the gloom of the cavern vanished, the 
clear light of heaven shone upon them, and the rob- 
bers disappeared, and Sadak and his guide were sailing 
again through the liquid air. They passed beyond the 
region of the barren mountains, and descended on @ 
plain, through which a gentle river calmly glided, on 








“Sadak, thy prayers are heard in heaven, thy praises | the banks of which stood many a pleasant dwelling, 
are accepted by Allah, and thy fears are registered | and where the cheerful voice of the living and labo- 
above; I come to remove these fears.” Then Sadak | rions were heard. The spirit said to Sadak as before, 
took courage and said, “ Who art thou, and by what | “Follow me. seeing but unseen, hearing but unheard.” 
name may I address thee ?” | And the merchant follewed as he was commanded, 

The vision answered, “I am the Angel of Death.” and they entered a house where an old man was sit- 

Thereat Sadak trembled and bowed his face even | ting alone, watching the quiet course of the river, and 
to the ground, saying, “Behold thy servant.’ He| seeming to count the straws, sticks, or leaves, that 
thought that now his hour was come, and that his | fluated on its surface. The old man saw them not, 
fears were to be stilled in the grave: and much did | and heard them not—therefore their presence inter- 
he marvel that the terrors of his soul were not greater | fered not with his thoughts or with his employment. 
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For a long while they stood, and Sadak asked no ques- 
tion of his guide, though he wondered what could be 
the meaning of what he saw, for he feared lest an im- 
proper or untimely word might break the charm in 
which he was involved. After a length of time, the 
old man moved away from the place where he had 
been sitting, and began to make preparations for a so- 
litary meal. He was wonderfully slow in all his 
movements, and ever and anon he paused as though 
endeavoring to call something to mind. At length he 
sat down and ate, and when he rose from his cheer- 
less and solitary meal, he resumed his seat where Sa- 
dak first saw him, and there he sat watching as be- 
fore, the course of the river, and occasionally looking 
up to the bright blue sky above him. The merchant 
and his guide stood hour after hour watching the still 
scene, and Sadak grew weary, but ventured not to 
name his weariness, or to express his impatience : then 
the angel said unto him, “Sadak, what seest thou ?” 

And Sadak said, “'Truly I know not what to an- 
swer. I see, indeed, an old man who seems asthough 
he bad no employment for hand or thought, and whose 
life appears but a breathing death.” . 

“Thou hast answered rightly,” said the angel ; “ he 
whom thou seest, hath by the aid of philosophy, con- 
quered all fears, and by a skilful management of life, 
removed all source of annoyance and trouble—he 
hath no cares, and no fears; there is not one dark 
spot in his life. His days are as tranquil as the silent 
river, and he has no more dread of death, than the 
river hath of the ocean into which it is flowing.” 

“ But what,” asked Sadak, “are the joys of his life ? 
Has his philosophy destroyed them too ?” 

“ How can it be otherwise ?” said the angel ; “ who 
ean in this life separate joy and sorrow? Where is 
the land on which the sun shines for ever? Can the 
earth have mountains without valleys? Can man en- 
joy the beauty of the rising day without knowing the 
darkness of night? Who but the weary can taste the 
luxury of rest? He whom thou seest before thee, 
hath, by removing all causes of uneasiness, or harden- 
ing his heart against them, formed for himself a life of 
perfect peace and unmingled calmness; having no 
friends or kindred, he is never called to mourn at the 
side of the grave—trusting no one, he is deceived by 
none—steeling his heart against all sympathy, the sor- 
rows of others never afflict him; and as there is no- 
thing in life to which he clings with fondness, so there 
is nothing in death which he regards with abhor- 
rence. Sadak, wilt thou thus conquer the fear of 
death ?”” 

“Nay,” replied the merchant, “any death is better 
than such a life as this.” 

Then the angel carricd him away from the peace- 
ful vale, and bore him onwards to a well-peopled city, 
and they alighted there, the angel saying as before, 
“Follow me, seeing, but unseen, hearing, but unheard.” 
Sadak did as he was commanded, and followed invi- 
sibly his invisible guide ; and they entered a dwel- 
ling in which there were abundant tokens of wealth, 
and Sadak thought to himself that if the owner of this 
Well furnished abode could live superior to the fear 
of death, he must be an amiable man indeed, for here 
Was much to make life interesting. Passing through 
several splendid apartments, they came to the room in 
which was the master of the house; but at the sight 
ofhim Sadak sighed deeply, for sorrow sat upon his 
countenance, and his whole talk was that of despair.— 
“What seest thou ?” said the angel. 

“TI see,” replied the merchant, “a sight of wretch- 
edness.” 

“Thou seest,” said the angel, “one for whom death 
hath no terrors. He hath wealth, but there is no one 
to enjoy it with him ; his wife and children are in the 
grave, and as he loved them most deeply when living, 


looks about his well-furnished house, and finds that 
every part of it reminds him of those who were most 
dear unto him; his soul is filled with bitterness that 
they are taken from him; fain also would he make 
his bed in the grave. Wilt thou thus conquer the fear 
of death ?” 

“Nay,” replied the merchant, “any death is better 
than such a life as this.” ; 

The angel then led him forth from the house of the 
desolate man, to another street and to another house, 
in which there were many symptoms of wealth, but 
none of solitude, and the angel said as before, “ Follow 
me, seeing, but unseen, hearing, but unheard.” There 
was a tumult in the honse, as of objurgation, and a 
noise of mary voices; and Sadak saw 4 man some- 
what past the middle of life, surrounded by his family, 
who were quarrelling with him and with one another. 
The merchant looked alarmed, and his guide said unto 
him, “ Sadak, what is thy fear? Thou art unseen and 
unheard, the fury of these people cannot injure thee.” 

And Sadak said, “ My fear is not for myself, but for 
these people, lest they may presently inflict violence 
the one upon the other. Seest thou how that furious 
woman endeavours to provoke to violence him whom 
I take to be herhusband? Surely blood will be shed. 
What, I pray you, has cansed this sudden quarrel ?” 

“This is no sudden quarrel,” said the angel, “ but 
this is the ordinary life which this man leads; his wife 
and children are unreasonable in their wishes, and 
violent in their tempers, so that the poor man hath no 
peace. He wishes for the peace of the grave. Sadak, 
wilt thou thus conquer the fear of death?” 

“ Nay,” replied the merchant, “ any death is better 
than such a life as this.” 

Again the angel caught up the merchant, and car- 
ried him through the air, a distance of many leagues, 
alighting with him at length, at the entrance to a 
mine, from whence many of the labourers were issu- 
ing, and the angel said to Sadak, “ Follow me, seeing, 
but unseen, hearing, but unheard.” So the angel 
conducted the merchant to one of the abodes in which 
the labourers resided. And Sadak saw the weary man 
sit heavily down to a scanty meal, which he devoured 
hastily ; and presently the man slept, and his sleep 
was sound, and Sadak thought within himself, “How 
blessed is the sound sleep of him who by labour has 
earned the comforts of repose!” Sadak watched him 
while he slept, and there was no symptom of any 
dreamy restlessness, but his features were still as a 
stone, and cali as death. Morning came, and with it 
came the summons to renewed labour. Then Sadak 
grieved for the labouring man, that he needs must be 
awakened from so sound a sleep. And the angel 
said to the merchant,“ Sadak, thou thinkest mourn- 
fully.” 

Then the merchant replied, saying, “I grieve for 
this poor man, that he hath no time for the enjoyment 
of that rest fur which his labour gives him so good an 
appetite, for while he sleeps, he is insensible to all 
that is around him, and when he wakes, he is forth- 
| with called away to labour—nay, even before he hath 
well slept his sleep, he is roused, to re-commence his 
toil.” 

“True,” replied the angel, “but he thereby lives 
without the fear of death, because he lives without the 
thought of it—he has no time for thinking; his days 
are occupied with ceasc'ess labour, and his nights with 
dreamless sleep. Wilt thou thus be above the fear of 
death ?” 

“ Nay,” replied the merchant, “any death is better 
than such a life as this.” 

Now when the merchant had been so long with the 
angel, his fears began to abate, and he spake more 
freely to the spirit, saying, “ Hitherto thon hast shown 
me only those who live a life of misery, to which 








% he mourns them most heartily when dead. He 





death must be considered a relief; show me, I pray 
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you, one to whom life is truly desirable, and by whom ; knew not what to reply; and much did he fear that 
death is not regarded as an evil ?” | he had offended his supernatural guide and messenger; 

“Thou askest an impossibility,” said the ange! ; | then forthwith did he prepare himself with a propitia. 
“for thou askest to see one who prefers light to dark- | tory reply to the angel, but when he lifted up his face 
ness, and yet who likes darkness as well as light— | from the ground, and sought his spiritual companion, 
How can this be? I have shown thee such as care | behold the monitor had fled; and Sadak was lef 
not whether they live or die: to them, therefore, death | alone, and he began in great perplexity and terror w 
can have no terrors ; and I have also shown thee such | east about by what means he might return to his home, 
as feel more pain than pleasure in life—therefore to | from so great a distance, and afier so long an absence, 
them, death can present no terrors. But how, I pray | for he knew no. in what region of the globe he waz, 


“<< . + i 
you, ean he who loveth life, love to have it taken from 


him?" 

“ But my dread of death,” replied Sadak, “ often- 
times takes away my enjoyment of life.” 

“Thou speakest inaccurately,” said the angel ; “ ra- 


ther shouldst thou say that thou feelest a dread of 


death because thou hast so great enjoyment of life. 
Seest thou not thet death is unpleasant because life is 
pleasant ?” 

Then Sadak was silent for a moment, seeing that he 


nor could he distinctly recollect how many “ays he 
had been away from his home; but presently recover. 
ing from his surprise, he found himself in his pavilion, 
his garden was as he had left it, and when he re. 
turned to his family, they spake not of his absence 
from them. So he perceive: that it was but a dream, 
and he took instruction from the dream, and learned 
to prize the blessings of life more highly, and to re. 
| ceive the good things bestowed upon him, with a more 
| unmingled gratitude. 





DON’T TALK OF SEPTEMBER. 
BY THOMAS H. BAYLY. 


I. 

Don't talk of September !—a lady 

Must think it of all months the worst ; 
The men are preparing already 

To take themselves off on the first : 
I try to arrange a small party, 

The girls dance together—how tame! 
Id get up my game of ecarte, 

But they go to bring down their game! 


Il. 

Last month, their attention to quicken, 

A supper I knew was the thing; 
But now from my turkey and chicken 

They're tempted by birds on the wing? 
They shoulder their terrible rifles, 

(It’s really too much for my nerves’) 
And slighting my sweets and my trifles, 

Prefer my Lord Harry's preserves ! (of game.] 


Il. 


Miss Lovemor?. with great consternation, | 
| 


Now hears of ure horrible plan, 


And fears that her liti!« flirtation 
Was only a flash in the pan! 
Oh! marriage is hard of digestion, 
The men are all sparing of words ; 
And now 'stead of popping the question, 
They set offto pop at the birds. 


IV. 
Go, false ones, your aim is so horrid, 
That love at the sight of you dies: | 
You care not for locks on the forehead,— 
The locks made by Manton you prize! | 
All thoughts sentimental erploding, 
Like flints | behold you depart; 
You heed not, when priming and loading, 
The load you have left on my heart. 


V. 
They talk about patent percussions, 
And all preparations for sport ; 
And these double barrel discussions 
Exhaust double bottles of port! 

The dearest is deaf to my summons 
As off on his pony he jogs; 

A doleful condition is woman's; 
The men are all gone to the Dogs! 





WOMAN. 
| 


(Suggested by a portrait of the Honorable Mrs. Leicester Stanhope, in the 
foreground of a beautiful landscape.} 


BY W. H. HARRISON, Esq. 


O what a scene is this! so beautiful, 

So placid, that if Peace would deign to choose 
A sublunary habitation, here 

Would be her home. How lovely in repose 
Spreads the clear lake in which the sun delights 
To bathe its sultry beams! See yon tall grove 
Of fragrant lime trees, which, at eventide, 
Cast their rich perfume on the minstrel gale 
In guerdon of the melody it breathes. 

There rears the classic temple its proud front ; 
Here the fall'n column, emblem of decay, 
Gives pathos to the picture; while beyond, 

In the dim distance, like a barrier, rise, 

The giant hills, as if to guard a spot 

So consecrate from feet profane. , 





To crown 


| The scene, the climax of its beauty, see 


Yon fairy form, imparadised like Eve, 

The loveliest, last create of Eden’s flowers! 
How, like a sylph, descended from the stars, 

To gladden and to grace this lower world, 

She treads, with printless fuot, the verdant lawn! 


But not in Nature's silent haunts alone 

Shines woman with a lustre which exceeds 

That of all earthly things. Go to the world, 

And mark her value as a boon to man, 

In every grade and circumstance of life, 

In pleasure, pain, in splendor, and eclipse ; 

When sorrow, like a clond, is on his path, 

And lost, bewilder'd, in the gathering gloom, 

He vainly seeks a shelter from the storm: 

Or when, awaken'd from Youth's idle dream, 

He finds the world the wilderness it is, 

Its verdure as the grass that hides the grave, 

Its fruit all bitterness, its fairest flowers 

Tangled with weeds, and thickly girt with thorns: 
When those whom once he fondly deem’d his friends, 
Tried by Adversity’s unerring test, 

Have proved base counterfeits—or, when the grave 
Ilath mercilessly closed on one whose love 

Had been his cherish'd treasure—it is then, 

O then that Woman's accents have a charm 

To calm the tempest of his troubled mind! 

On her fond breast, in grief's abandonment, 

He pours the long-pent current of his heart, 

Of which, in presence of his fellow-man, 

Ilis pride had closed the flood-gates! 
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THE VOW. 


From Jephtha downward, few have ever vowed 
nshly, without. repenting bitterly, and yet our self- 
conceit is so much more powerful than our better 
judgment, that neither our own personal experience, 
nor our Observation of the course and experience of 
others, can cure us of promising unconditionally, which 
ifwe perform at all, we can perform only upon cer- 
isin conditions which may, or may not, exist. If a 
thousand other instances of the folly and danger of 
nshly vowing, had not previously occurred to my ob- 
servation, that folly and that rashness would have 
been firmly and impressively taught to me by a late 
oecurrence in a not very distant branch of my own 
family. In England, distinguished as it is by the 
abundance and the exceilence of female beauty, 
there is not a more lovely woman than my cousin 
Emily Mordaunt; and she was beloved as well as 
lovely, and if the village in which she passed her girl- 
hued, and of which she was the ornament and the 
pride, were to be canvassed, [ doubt if a human being 
could be found in it who would not have perilled life 
and limb to procure her a pleasure, or to spare her 
from a pain. A good and a beautiful girl she was, 
and it was the greater pity that she was silly enough 
to make a rash vow. 

About four years agone, and at this very season of 
the year, I left town for the village at, or rather near, 
which she resided ; the name of which, for reasons 
jute sufficiently cogent, if not more than usually ob- 
vious, the reader must be so good as to excuse my not 
mentioning. My uncle is a fine specimen of “the 
god old English gentleman ;” and though only mo- 
uerately wealthy, is possessed of immense influence, 
and unbounded affection in his neighbourhood, from 
he constant well-doing in which his own long life is 
spent. 

Entre nous, though I yield to no one in admiration 
of his numberless fine qualities of breast and heart, I 
must earnestly confess that my annual visits are none 
the less punctual or extended in their duration from 
the fact of my uncle’s grounds affording me finer sport 
than I can enjoy elsewhere, without making a longer 
ot less convenient journey. And it was partly, if not 
mainly, fur sport's sake, at the time above mentioned, 
I deposited myself, my Manton, one tiger, two horses, 
and ditto dogs, at the good old English house of my 
good old English uncle. I was welcomed, as I always 
am, cheerily and heartily; duly thanked for sundry 
newspapers sent by divers posts to the old gentleman, 
and fur certain Court Magazines, which [| had for- 
warded for the especial delectation of my fair coz.— 
But she, usually the first to bid me welcome, was not 
visible, and when I had gossipped and luncheoned 
away for a full hour after my arrival, without per- 
ceiving any signs of her intention to become visible, I 
took the liberty to pop the plain question to my uncle 
as to the cause of her absence. ‘The answer was Ca- 
tegorical enough, but not altogether so satisfactory as 
Teould have wished. 

“She wasill,” her father said, “and yet not ill; de- 
bilitated and nervous, shunning all society, perpetually 
ik tears, and yet unable, or unwilling to assign any 
cause of her indisposition. In short,” conciuded my 
uncle, who doats on her, “she is a woman, and who 
the deuce is to know a woman's mind? And yetshe’s 
young and pretty, and she knows it; and I have picked 
her out a husband as young and as handsome as her- 
self, and egad! one would think it impossible for her 
to be otherwise than happy !” 


“So!” thought I, “ the murder’s out!” I need not 





trouble my readers of either sex with the wise sawa 
of “ every one has his faults,” “ the best of us are not 
perfect,” and so forth. We all kmow that, though we 
are a little apt to make ourselves, our wives some- 
times, and our children always, special exceptions to 
this general rule. Now if my uncle has any very 
considerable and lamentable failing in his character, 
it is a certain warmth and arbitrariness of temper. 
Though in other respects very unlike Squire Western, 
I could sometimes almost fancy him sitting to Fielding ; 
so decisive and “Sha’t ha’ un”-like is his mode of 
ruling his household when any of his whims, more or 
less, are unfortunately by some accident thwarted or 
neglected. And from the instant of his having told 
me of his having “ picked out’ a husband for my pretty 
cousin Emily, | judged that his paternal kindness had 
been far more sincere than acceptable. “The course 
of true love really never does run smooth,” thonght I, 
“but poor Emily shall not want for all the litle wit 
or wisdom I possess.” And I, accordingly, pestered 
her with coaxing notes until, just as the evening was 
darkening down, the stubborn little puss relented in 
her obstinacy at last, and honoured me, the stately 
minx! with an interview. I went to her petit bou- 
doir with the full determination to rally her most un- 
mercifully; but when I entered, J] was too much 
shocked by her appearance to carry my determina- 
tion into effect, or even to remember that I had ever 
made it. 

She lay upon a sofa by the opened window, pale, 
haggard, and with that ghastly glassiness of eye, 
which but too frequently is the prelude to 

” cold obstruction’s apathy.” 

I thought of “the angel and the cramp iron,” and 
my tears “flowed feelingly and fast,” as I gazed upon 
the wreck of one so loved by all, so envied by many, 
and but a brief time before so joyous in herself. 

Our conversation was long, too Jong to be set down 
here ; but it ended in my starting the following morn- 
ing for Malta, instead of dealing death among the nut- 
brown beauties of my uncle's preserves. 

Poor girl! she had reason enough to be unhappy ; 
and yet her unhappiness, like but too much of that 
which afflicts humanity and defies the doctor, was in 
no slight degree self-sought and self-inflicted. Very 
true it is that it was no agreeable task to oppose my 
uncle in so important a matter as the marrying of his 
daughter to the man of his choice. 

“Sha’t ha’ un,I tell thee ; sha’t ha’ un,” would have 
been his reply to any maidenly reluctance ; and if 
from blushing reluctance my fair cousin had proceeded 
to “hint a doubt and hesitate dislike,” incomprehensi- 
ble English, I would not be bail fur the safety of any 
fragile materials within reach of the good, but rather 
choleric squire. But there was a word which would 
have ruled him at his wildest, and have sent the un- 
welcome and pertinacious suitor of his choice to choose 
more fittingly, or to vent his disappointment in a rat- 
tling run with the nearest hounds. But that one word 
she would not, could not, dared not, speak ; she had a 
vow, and she kept it until she looked like a spectre, 
and was in an extremely fair way of becoming one. 
For once in the way—for I am the unluckiest dog now 
extant, in all matters of locomotive, rarely riding in a 
coach that does not lose a linch-pin, or journeying by a 
steamer which does not boil over, or run upon a sand- 
bank—for once in the way I say, I made a good 
voyage, and in an unusually short time, had presented 
myself and my credentials—a letter, namely, penned 
in the prettiest crow-quill hand that ever wrote verses 





THE PASSING CROWD. 
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in an album—to Lieutenant , of regi- 
ment. He perused the letter with all the approved 
symptoms of gentlemen afflicted with hydrophobia or 
love. Very stark indeed, very, thought I, is the poor 
gentleman’s mania; pray heaven he do not toss me 
out of the window by way of rewarding my civility! 
He did a much more sensible thing; he ordered in 
dinner, wrote to his colonel fur leave of absence, and 
in four hours from my arrival, Iwas again on “ the 
deep, deep sea,” in company with the smitien subai- 
tern. 

We arrived at my uncle’s safely enough ; but I was 
so fairly done up with excessive fatigue, from travel- 
ling night and day, that I would fain have preferred a 
sound sleep to a scene. He who takes part in the af- 
fairs of lovers, must make up his mind to bear their 
despotism. They feed on love, so he must eschew 
more nourishing diet; they wake ever, so he need 
not dream of—they will take especial care he shall 
not dream in—sleep. And so it was in the present 
case; my valiant sub. insisted upon our seeing my 
uncle that very night. 

Poor Emmy had been literally a prisoner for a long 
time previous to my going down ; and her maid, un- 
like the waiting maids of the most approved novel he- 
roines, had sternly refused to aid her in any attempt to 
convey clandestine epistles. And when my com- 
panion now announced to my uncle that he was her 
lover, her accepted lover—old acquaintance as his fa- 
ther had been of the squire’s—the rage of the latter 
knew no bounds. Seldom is there much reasoning 
when people are very passionate, and very determined 
to have their own way. I shall therefore leave the 


dialogue that passed between the pair unsung and un- 
said. But there was one fact elicited in it that was 
important and decisive—Emily was unable to marry 
the man of her father’s choice, from the simple fact of 
her having some time previously gone through that 


ceremony with the man of her own! My subaltern 
friend had, in fact, been for some time married to my 
pretty cousin ; but as his father had left him no for- 
tune, he had judged it best to conceal their marriage 
for a time, and ke had extorted a vow from his young 
and devoted wife, that she would not betray the se- 
cret without his consent. 

How well she kept her unwise vow, we have seen. 
She is alive and well, and as happy as her own vir- 
tues and every one’s love can make her, and he is no 
longer a sub. But if I had not chanced to see her, to 
carry that news to her husband which she could not 
otherwise have conveyed, I verily believe she would 
have died in ber unwise obstinacy. 

Rash vows should never be made. 
even be kept when made ? 

TS 
THE PASSING CROWD. 

“THE passing crowd,” is a phrase coined in the 
spirit of indifference. Yet, to a man, of what Plato 
calls “ universal sympathies,” and even to the plain 
ordinary denizens of this world, what can be more in- 
teresting than the “passing crowd?” Does not this 
tide ef human beings, which we daily see passing 
along the ways of this world, consist of persons ani- 
mated by the same spark of the divine essence, and 
partaking of the same high destinies with ourselves? 
Let us stand still but for a moment in the midst of this 
busy, and seemingly careless scene, and consider what 
they are or may be whom we see around us. In the 
hurry of the passing show, and of our own sensations, 
we see but a series of unknown faces: but this is no 
reason why we should regard them with indifference. 
Many of these persons, if we knew their histories, 
would rivet our admiration by the ability, worth, be- 
nevolence, or piety, which they have displayed in their 
Various paths through life. Many would excite our 


Should they 
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warmest interest by their sufferings—sufferings, per. 
haps, bome meekly and well, and more for the sake of 
others than themselves. How many tales of human 
weal and wo, of glory and of humiliation, could be 
told by those beings, whom, in passing, we regard not! 
Unvalued as they are by us, how many as good as 
ourselves repose upon them the affections of bounteons 
hearts, and would not want them for any earthly com. 
pensation! Every one of these persons, in all proba- 
bility, retains in his bosom the cherished recollections 
of early happy days, spent in some scene which “ they 
ne’er forget, though there they are forgot,” with friends 
and fellows who, though now far removed in distance 
and in fortune, are never to be given up by the heart 
Every oue of these individuals, in all probability, 
nurses still deeper, in the recesses of feeling, the re- 
membrance of that chapter of romance in the life of 
every man, an early earnest attachment, conceived in 
the fervour of youth, unstained by the slightest thought 
of self, and for the time purifying and elevating the 
character far above its ordinary standard. Beneath all 
this gloss of the world—this cold conventional aspect, 
which all more or less present, and which the business 
of life renders necessary—there resides for certain a 
fountain of goodness, pure in its inner depths and the 
lymph rock-distilled, and ready on every proper occa- 
sion to well out in the exercise of the noblest duties. 
Though all may seem but a hunt after worldly objects, 
the great majority of these individuals can, at the pro- 
per time, cast aside all earthly thoughts, and commu- 
nicate directly with the Being whom their fathers 
have taught them to worship, and whose will and 
attributes have been taught to man immediately by 
himself. Perhaps many of these persons are of loftier 
aspect than ourselves, and belong to a sphere removed 
above our own. But, nevertheless, if the barrier of 
mere worldly form were taken out of the way, it is 
probable that we could interchange sympathies with 
these persons as freely and cordially as with any of our 
own class. Perhaps they are of an inferior order; but 
they are only inferior in certain circumstances, which 
should never interpose to prevent the flow of feeling 
for our kind. The great common features of human 
nature remain; and let us never forget how much 
respeet is due to the very impress of humanity—the 
type of the divine nature itself! Even where our 
fellow-creatures are degraded by vice and poverty, let 
us still be gentle in our judging. The various fortunes 
which we every day see befalling the members of a 
single family, after they part off in their several paths 
through life, teach us, that it is not to every one that 
success in the career of existence is destined. Besides, 
do not the arrangements of society at once necessitate 
the subjection of an immense multitude to humble toil, 
and give rise to temptations, before which the weak 
and uninstructed can scarcely escape falling? But 
even beneath the soiled face of the poor artizan there 
may be aspirations after some vague excellence, which 
hard fate has denied him the means of attaining, though 
the very wish to obtain it is itself ennobling. The 
very mendicant was not always so: he, too, has had 
his undegraded and happier days, upon the recollection 
of which, some remnant of better feeling may still 
repose. 

These, I humbly think, are reasons why we should 
not look with coldness upon any masses of men with 
whom it may be our lot to mingle. It is the nature 
of a good man to conclude that others are like himself; 
and if we take the crowd promiscuously, we can never 
be far wrong in thinking that there are worthy and 
well-directed feelmgs in it as well as in our own 
bosoms.— Blackwood. 

—— 

Pay visits only on alternate days, thou wilt be be- 
loved the more; for he who multiplies his comings 
and goings fatigues his friends. 
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Original. 
THE FATED CITY. 


‘Twas evening, and the golden sun 

Streamed brightly in the sky, 

And cast his purple beams abroad, 
Like smiles of an approving god, 

O’er plain, and mountain high— 
O'er waving fields of floating gold, 
That round his sinking car were rolled, 
And o’er the city’s glistening spires, 
That flashed beneath his blazing fires. 


There lay that city—wealth and pride 
Had built their temples there, 
And swift-winged commerce there had brought 
From many a clime, her trophies caught 
From isles, in ocean, fair: 
The pearl, the coral, and the gem ; 
And jewels far outvying them 
Were, with that city’s wealth, combined— 
The priceless jewels of the mind. 


The sun went down, and night came o’er 
That city’s winding walls; 
The pale moon rose above the sky, 
And looked down there all silently, 
Upon the shouting halls, 
Where mirth was heard, and laughter went, 
From lip to lip, in merriment— 
Where all was careless, thoughtless, light, 
Besporting on that happy night. 


An hour passed on—what cry was that, 

Which thrilled that city so? 
What shrieks are those—what means yon cloud, 
That wraps that city like a shroud, 

And fills the breast with wo? 
What mean those flames, that blazing, run 
Along that mountain dark and dun? 
Why shakes the earth—why heaves the sea— 
Why peal those thunders dreadfully ? 


Night left the earth—the sun arose, 
As wont, along the sky, 

And looked—not on that city bright 

Which he had left before the night 
With turrets gleaming high; 

But on a black and cheerless waste, 

Which desolation’s hand had traced— 

Upon a flood of lava, where 


Once dwelt in beauty Pompeu fair. A. B. M. 


A MAY*SONG FOR EMILY. 


May’s red lips are breath’d apart 
By the music ef her heart 

Which ever gently stealeth through, 
Like enchanted honey dew, 

Falling from some odour tree 

In the golden Araby. 

And gladness danceth on each stream, 
And singing comes in every dream, 
Riches flow on bower and lea, 

But I am poor in wanting thee, 
Oh! beloved Emily! 

Pleasant May, I love thee well, 
When within my silent cell, 

In the quiet shadow sitting, 

Thy mild beaming eye is flitting 
O’er the page of poets old, 
Touching the pale scroll with gold. 


I sit alone in summer eves, 
Hiding my head among the leaves 
Of some thick-branching laurel tree, 
When the air is warm with glee, 
Watching the sunlight to and fro 
Upon the foliage come and go; 
Or bending back, with listening ear, 
Amid the glimmering silence near: 
The bird along the green boughs springing 
Now hushing in the gloom, now singing ; 
Or, careless of sweet sounds, I fold 

The beauty of my dreams about 
Some gentle face beloved of old, 

From time’s dark shadow looking out. 
And to that shady harbour green, 
Where stranger face is seldom seen, 
Sweet May, thy low-toned footstep cometh 
While the wild bee faintly hummeth, 
In the lily’s silver bell— 
Oh, then, sweet May, I love thee well ! 


Thou dewy-footed creature, sorrow 

From thy face a light doth borrow ; 

The weary pilgriin sinks to sleep, 

The mourner’s heart forgets to weep! 
Then why by thee am I forgot? 

And why dost thou regard me not? 

Thy love is pour’d on bower and tree— 
Then hear my prayer and bring with thee, 





My beloved Emily! 








THE GATHERER. 






‘* A snapper up of unconsidereé trifles."’ 


SHAKSPEARE. 


It is the right of canvassing, without fear, the con- 
duet of those who are placed at their head, that con- 
stitutes a free nation. 

A Representative of the people is appointed to think 
for, and not with his constituents. 

The bow loses its spring, that is always bent; and 
the mind will never do much, unless it sometimes does 
nothing. 

Every party, in every country, have a vocabulary 
of court phrases and unmeaning terms, which they use 
to mislead the multitude. 

The only kind office performed for us by our friends, 





of which we never complain, is our funeral, and the 
only thing which we are sure to want, happens to be 
the only thing which we never purchase—our coffin. 


If men praise your efforts, suspect their judgment— 
if they censure them, your own. 

He that writes what he should speak, and dares not 
speak what he writes, is either like a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing, or like a sheep in a wolf's skin. 

We always fancy there is something ridiculous about 
those sentiments which we ourselves have never felt 
—still more about those which we have ceased to feel. 


An excellent rule for living happy in society is, 
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RECIPES. 





never to concern one’s self with the affairs of others | and gazing with boyish wonder at its graceful soarings, 


unless they wish for, or desire it. 


being useful, people often show more curiosity than | 


affection. 


The sterner powers that we arouse within us to 
combat a passion that can no longer be worthily in- 
dulged are never afterwards wholly allayed. Like 
the allies which a nation summons to its bosom to 
defend it from its foes, they expel the enemy only to 
find a settlement for themselves. 


In the pure heart of a girl loving for the first time, 
love is far more ecstatic than in man, inasmuch as it 
is unfevered by desire—love then and there makes 
the only state of human existence which is at once 
capable of calmness and transport. 

Pride, like the magnet, constantly points to one ob- 
ject, self; but unlike the magnet, it has no attractive 
pole, but at all points repels. 


A wise man poor 
Is like a sacred book that’s never read, 
T’ himself he lives, and to all else seems dead. 
This age thinks better of a gilded fvol, 
Than of the thread-bare saint in Wisdom’s school. 


The height of monntains in the moon is considerable 
—ten are five miles, or nearly; and eight are from 
three to fuur miles. Three of the hollows are from 
two to three miles, and as many are nearly two miles. 


Teeth are phosphate of lime and cartilage, but the 
enamel is without cartilage. 


Anger wishes the human race had but one neck, 
love but one heart, grief two tears, and pride two 
bended knees. 


Two things fll my mind with ever new and in- 
creasing admiration and veneration, the oftener and 
more constantly they occupy my thoughts—the starry 
heavens above me, and the moral law within me. 


The continuance, and frequent fits of anger produce 
an evil habit in the soul, called wrathfulness, or a 
propensity to be angry; which oft times ends in choler, 
bitterness, and morosity; when the mind becomes ul- 
cerated, peevish, and querulous ; and like a thin, weak 
plate of iron, receives impression and is wounded by 
the least occurrence. 


The brain certainly is a great starver, where it 
abounds, and the thinking people of the world (the 
philosophers and virtuous especially,) must be content- 
ed, I find, with a moderate share of bodily advantages, 
for the sake of what they call parts and capacity in 
another sense. 


Ordinary people regard a man of a certain force and 
inflexibility of character as they doa lion. They look 
at him with a sort of wonder—perhaps they admire 
him—but they will on no account house with him. 
The lap-deg, who wags his tail, and licks the hand, 
and cringes at the nod of every stranger, is a much 
more acceptable companion to them. 

We talk of the extravagance of modern ladies; He- 
rodotus says that the revenues of Anthylla, in Egypt, 
a city of considerable magnitude, were always given 


to the wife of the governor for her expenses in shoes. °. 


A chesnut tree grew at Tamworth which was 52 
feet round, it was planted in the year 800; and in the 
reign of Stephen, in 1165, was made boundary, and 
called the great chesnut tree. In 1759 it bore nuts 
which produced young trees. 


Botanists record 56,000 species of various plants, 
and 38.000 are to be found in the catalogues. 


The flights of genius are sometimes like those of a 
paper kite. While we are admiring its vast elevation, 





Under pretence of | it plunges into the mud, an object of derision and con. 


tempt. 


Curtail thy sleep, and increase thy knowledge ; he 
who knows the value of his object, despises the pains 
it cost him. 


Say not the possessors of science have passed away, 
and are forgotten; every one who has walked in the 
path of science has reached the goal. 


Increase of knowledge is a victory over idleness; 
and the beauty of knowledge is rectitude of conduct. 


Men in general do not distinguish properly between 
dissimulation and hypocrisy. The former consists in 
disguising what we are, the latter in pretending to be 
what we are not. The first is often necessary in the 
common affairs of life, the latter is always contempti- 
ble and wicked. 


It is the part of fools to be too sagacious in seeing 
the faults of other men, and to be ignorant of their 
own. They that reprove others are sometimes guilty 
of pride, but they that amend their own lives, will 
more easily persuade their fellows. 


Questions you should never be ashamed to ask, so 
long as you are ignorant. Ignorance is a shameful 
infirmity; and when justified, is the chiefest of follies. 


Alexander the Great had such extraordinary value 
and esteem fur knowledge and learning, that he used 
to say he was more obliged to Aristotle, his tutor, for 
his learning, than to Philip, his father, for his life ; see- 
ing the one was momentary, and the other permanent, 
and never to be blotted out by oblivion. 


Sere aE 
RECIPES. 
RAGOOED LIVERS. 


Take the livers of half a dozen fowls or other poul- 
try, a dozen mushrooms, a bunch of sweet herbs, a 
clove of garlic or a small onion, a table-spoonful of 
butter rolled in flour. Add a glass of white wine, and 
sufficient warm water to keep the ingredients moist. 
Season it with salt and pepper. Stew all together, 
and skim it well. Before you send it to the table, stir 
in the yolks of two or three beaten eggs, and two 
spoonfuls of cream. 


A FINE HASH. 


Take any cold game or poultry that you have. You 
may mix several kinds together. Some sausages, of 
the best sort, will be an improvement. Chop all to- 
gether, and mix with it bread crumbs, chopped onions 
and parsley, and the yolks of two or three hard-boiled 
eggs. Put it inio a sauce-pan with a proportionate 
piece of butter rolled in flour. Moisten it with broth, 
gravy, or warm water, and let it stew gently for half 
an hour. 

Cold veal or fresh pork may be hashed in the same 
manner. 


MARINADE OF FOWLS. 


Take a pair of fowls, skin and ent them up. Wash 
them in lukewarm water. Drain them, and put them 
into a stew-pan with some butter. Season them to 
your taste with salt, pepper, and lemon-juice. Add 
parsley, onions, and a laurel leaf. Moisten them with 
warm water, and let them stew slowly on hot coals 
for two or three hours. Clear them from the season- 
ing and drain them. Then lay them in a dish, and 
grate bread crumbs over them. Whip some white of 
egg to a stiff froth, and cover with it all the pieces of 
fowl. 
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